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UNESCO—a personal faith 


BY JAIME TORRES BODET 


UNESCO is an organization maintained 
by forty-six governments, including your 
own, to administer certain human inter- 
ests which they all have in common. By 
your government’s participation in it, 
you, as American citizens, have both 
rights and obligations with regard to this 
organization. 

Through your participation in the work 
of UNESCO, and in many other ways, 
you are making a major contribution to 
the cause of human progress. In you I 
salute greatness achieved and greatness 
yet to come: the strength of a young na- 
tion. But what strikes me most is not the 
immense material force of your country. 
It is the fact that in your universities and 
colleges, libraries, and many other na- 
tional and community voluntary organi- 
zations, men and women like you are 
struggling to uphold those spiritual values 
that preserve a nation’s virtue from cor- 
ruption — the fellowship of men, respect 
for man as an individual, and respect for 
civilization as an assertion of freedom. 

A man possesses nothing, if he does not 
use what he has for the well-being of 
humanity. In a country like yours, with 
its huge resources, there may indeed be 
groups of people who are concerned to use 
the fruit of their labor in order to increase 
their own power and influence. But you, 
educators, scientists, artists, and civic 
leaders, know as well as I do that the lust 





This address, here somewhat condensed, was de- 
livered by the Director General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, at the second National Conference on 
UNESCO in Cleveland, Ohio, April 1. Fourteen 
AAUW delegates attended the conference. 


for power often deflects nations from their 
natural destiny. 

Power is built up only to fall, unless it 
rests on the one solid basis — the basis of 
the spirit. The continual struggle to pre- 
serve the moral basis of a nation’s strength 
—through the arts, education, and 
thought — is the strongest bulwark of na- 
tional security. That is why, in the recent 
war, before your soldiers had come home, 
you declared yourselves in favor of a just 
and worthy peace. In the fall of 1945, your 
delegates came to London to plead the 
cause of international cooperation through 
education, science, and culture. 

As the delegate of my country [France], 
I was able, in the capital of Great Britain, 
to see the efforts which your representa- 
tives were making. And may I tell you 
frankly that of all your victories the one 
that impressed me most was that supreme 
victory over yourselves, when you de- 
cided, in the hour of triumph, to erect no 
walls of hatred between victors and van- 
quished, but to clear the path to under- 
standing. 

It was thus that UNESCO was brought 
to birth. What were the arguments in 
favor of its creation? They are summed 
up in the preamble to our Constitution. 
Let me recall to your minds one of this 
document’s most striking clauses: 
that a peace based exclusively upon the politi- 
cal and economic arrangements of govern- 
ments would not be a peace which could secure 
the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of 
the peoples of the world, and that the peace 
must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind. 
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The words I have just read to you still 
throb with the spirit that gave UNESCO 
life. Maybe our postwar difficulties have 
modified a little that “‘first fine careless 
rapture.” We are daily faced, and faced 
more clearly, with the fact that while 
everyone, as an individual, yearns for 
peace, the horizon is clouded with the 
tragic menace of fresh wars. 

Does that mean that the UNESCO ap- 
proach was wrong? I say emphatically — 
no. In my opinion, what is wrong is that 
the UNESCO approach has not yet been 
seriously tried. 

Concerned with organizing their politi- 
cal and economic life, governments do not 
always attach the same importance to the 
moral conditions which furnish that po- 
litical and economic life with its strongest 
support in the hearts and minds of men. 
Thus the concept of interdependence 
often takes precedence over the concept of 
solidarity. Unhappily the interdependence 
of governments, without the solidarity of 
nations, is not enough to avert the dangers 
of war. 


War can always be made between the 
great capitals. Peace has to be built in the 
slums and in the villages. That is where 
most people live — and live under condi- 
tions which constitute a permanent threat 
to peace. About two thirds of the human 
race are forgotten men — and the most 
forgotten thing about them is their minds. 

About half of the human race is totally 
illiterate. A very small percentage of all 
the adults in the world have had the 
equivalent of a full high school education. 
A much smaller fraction can be considered 
really educated men and women. The fact 
that this handful of intellectuals has at- 
tained a level of education unprecedented 
in history does not lessen the gravity of 
the situation. On the contrary, it increases 
it. 

I know that you do not need to be con- 
vinced that the unequal distribution of 
food and material wealth in the world is a 
menace to peace. But inequalities in the 
access to knowledge and to technical skills 
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may be as great a menace to peace as 
those inequalities in the access to raw 
materials about which we used to hear so 
much. Stunted minds breed war. 

It is for this reason that no program for 
raising standards of living, for insuring the 
world with greater prosperity is possible, 
or indeed has any prospect of success, un- 
less it is accompanied by programs of 
education for the development of men’s 
minds, their spirit, and their moral 
strength. 


History shows that, wherever the few 
are too highly educated, and the many too 
ignorant, there tend to arise energetic 
individuals or groups whose minds are a 
terrifying mixture of ignorance and educa- 
tion, ‘of intelligence and brutality, of 
savagery and progress. This mixture is the 
most deadly social explosive that we know. 
Therefore I maintain that the most dan- 
gerous division in the world is the one 
between education and ignorance, be- 
tween the culturally privileged and the 
culturally underprivileged, between the 
intellectual “‘haves” and the intellectual 
“have-nots.” 

In any country, so long as there are, on 
the one hand, people who can command 
all the benefits of technical progress in 
education and science and, on the other 
hand, vast numbers who are illiterate, 
there can be no real social peace. And in 
the world, so long as there are two groups 
of peoples — the one privileged, supplied 
with first-class universities, laboratories, 
and libraries, the other backward, for 
whom even a primary school is a luxury, 
there can be no true international peace 
of a just and lasting character. 

Too few people admit or understand 
this grim reality. Perhaps that is why we 
sometimes hear UNESCO ridiculed as an 
organization of dreamers and idealists. 

For we are aware of the problem and 
we are trying to do something about it. 
Our means are feeble. You cannot bring 
education, science, and culture to all the 
forgotten men and forgotten minds of the 
world with a budget which is less than 
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eight million dollars a year. But let me ask 
you: Which is more unrealistic — to work 
at the foundations of peace with inade- 
quate tools, or to start putting up the 
house before the foundation has been laid? 

The problem of coordination of efforts 
is more difficult in our case, perhaps, 
than in the case of the other Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations. The 
work of UNESCO takes place, so to 
speak, at the third remove; questions 
submitted to us must previously have 
been considered by the National Com- 
missions! and by the governments. If 
the National Commissions do not work 
diligently enough, or if the governments 
place obstacles in the way of the Com- 
missions’ activities, UNESCO cannot do 
its job. Fortunately this does not happen 
in your country. I should like to take this 
occasion to voice my admiration for the 
work which your National Commission 
is doing for the execution of the UNESCO 
program. 

The National Commissions of 
UNESCO’s member states must clearly 
understand that one of their main func- 
tions is to bring UNESCO into direct 
contact with the people. The man in the 
street must not remain unaware that 
UNESCO exists and is thinking of him. 
His distress, his anxieties, and his desires 
are the best reasons for our existence. 

We need National Commissions such 
as yours. These Commissions must multi- 
ply their relationships with the peoples 
they represent. There should not be a 
newspaper, a university, a college, a 
primary school, or an adult organization 
that does not know what UNESCO is. 
There are thousands of teachers and 


‘The Constitution of UNESCO recommends 
that each member nation establish a National 
Commission to advise that nation’s official 
delegates to UNESCO. The U. S. National 
Commission is composed of about one hundred 
members, more than half of them representing 
national voluntary associations. Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, the General Director, represents 
AAUW on the U. S. National Commission.— 
EviTor’s NOTE. 
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writers and millions of men and women 
who think as you and I do. Why not go 
out to them through the book or the 
spoken word, the radio, or the film, the 
press, or television? 

You have at your hand the greatest 
instrument for swaying minds that man 
has ever created — your motion pictures. 
Why not try to persuade your studios to 
turn out a series of films, explaining how 
ignorance imprisons man; how ignorance 
of other countries’ ways of life creates 
political tensions which might be avoided 
if all men made an honest attempt to 
understand each other? Films, finally, to 
show that many peoples, poor and under- 
nourished though they are, furnish hu- 
manity with treasures of art and with 
some of the greatest leaders of our time? 


Dorie the war, the motion picture did 
a wonderful job in showing the moral 
reasons which had impelled the democ- 
racies to take up the challenge of the 
totalitarian governments. Why should not 
film producers throw themselves today 
with equal fervor into the task of showing 
the moral reasons why we must not ac- 
cept blindly, as an inevitable calamity, 
the threat of new wars? Could they not, 
by moving and dramatic stories — as dra- 
matic and as moving as the facts them- 
selves — bring home to the world the need 
for educational reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries and the need to help 
education in economically backward 
countries? 

There is another great force in your 
country which could be harnessed to 
constructive ends. I refer to your comic 
strips, which are gaining such popularity 
throughout the world — so much, indeed, 
that in certain countries alarm has been 
expressed at the influence which they 
have upon young minds. I think myself 
that this influence is often harmful. But 
it need not be. It could be a wholesome 
influence. 

For example, your most talented comic- 
strip artists might more frequently weave 
into their stories characters portraying 
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foreigners and members of underprivi- 
leged minority groups within your own 
country in a sympathetic light. That 
would be a good contribution to the work 
of UNESCO — and to the social health 
of your country. Comics should be used 
also to tell the story of what each nation 
has contributed to our civilization — es- 
pecially what they have contributed to 
the development of human rights. This 
would be aiding one of UNESCO’s main 
campaigns. 

Such things could not be done to order 
or by decree in a country like yours, which 
owes its astounding progress to initiative, 
free enterprise, and free association. Even 
more could be done by a campaign of 
patient and sustained persuasion. 

It is a natural pursuit of children to 
form “‘excursion clubs” and, from their 
schools, to exchange letters, messages, 
stamps, and so forth. Why not take the 
opportunity of founding clubs of young 
“Friends of UNESCO”? Their members 
would practice in their communities and 
homes the principles of social life ad- 
vocated by UNESCO and so, to the 
experience they have gained of their own 
country, they would add a knowledge of 
the world, a united world. Like charity, 
UNESCO begins at home. 


— are two UNESCO campaigns 
which I hope you will push forward even 
more vigorously than you have in the 
past. One is the “‘ Food and People” drive 
—the program of mass education in 
which we are cooperating with the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion to make people throughout the world 
aware of one of humanity’s gravest prob- 
lems. Surely there are few better ways 
of promoting the moral and intellectual 
solidarity of mankind than to make the 
world understand that our grandchildren 
are going to starve and wars will be en- 
couraged unless we cooperate in utilizing 
all the possibilities of science to preserve 
and develop our food resources. 

The other campaign which I hope you 
will intensify is the one on behalf of 
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educational reconstruction in war-dey- 
astated countries. Through the voluntary 
organizations and the United States Na- 
tional Commission with which UNESCO 
is cooperating, the American people have 
already contributed generously to this 
cause. But let me plead with you not to 
relax your efforts, or curb your generosity, 
The need is as great as ever, and it is 
more than a humanitarian need. 


I; 1s the foundations of civilization 
which we have to reconstruct — founda- 
tions that were already too narrow and 
too precarious before war blasted them 
away in many lands. Remember that it 
was not merely the fruits of yesterday’s 
civilization which war destroyed, but the 
tools of tomorrow’s civilization. And it is 
now — today — that the worst cultural 
losses of war are occurring — in the minds 
of millions of children who are being 
deprived of education because the means 
for educating them have been destroyed. 
These are really the irreparable losses, 
I know you will not let them go on. 

I suggested earlier to you that there is 
urgent need for the governments of ad- 
vanced countries to give educational, as 
well as economic, assistance to the back- 
ward or undeveloped areas of the world. 

There are, however, certain limitations 
to the action of individual governments 
in this field. There are certain necessary 
tasks which can best be performed by an 
impartial and non-political international 
agency. 

This was recognized in your country 
as early as 1914, when a bill was intro- 
duced into your House of Representatives 
calling for an international educational 
fund, to be administered by an inter 
national committee of educators, for the 
very purpose we have in mind. The bill 
to which I refer proposed that all govern- 
ments participating in the international 
educational fund should contribute to it 
one percent of their annual military 
budgets. 

If this principle were applied to 
UNESCO our budget would not, as it is, 
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be less than eight million dollars; it would 
be many times that amount. At present, 
when member states apply to us for 
advice in developing their educational 
programs, we feel like a doctor prescribing 
costly remedies to a patient who has not 
the money to buy them. 


Waren I speak of educational and eco- 
nomic assistance in raising the cultural 
level of underprivileged countries, I am 
not thinking of a specific form of culture, 
however fine it might be. In my opinion, 
uniformity would be a spiritual disaster, 
amounting to the loss of all that is most 
original and typical in any nation: its 
language, its art, its thought, its view of 
life and of beauty — its soul, in fact. 

Funds collected for assistance of this 
sort could, of course, be administered by 
an international body; but they would 
have to be used in accordance with the 
laws, and on behalf of the educational 
systems, of the countries which accept 
the assistance. 

Then, again, when I speak of the need 
to combat ignorance in order to promote 
peace, I place no exaggerated belief in 
what the schools alone can do for social 
reconstruction. 

All of you have heard of bull fights. I 
used to go to them occasionally when I 
was young. I thought I liked them until, 
one day, I found I did not. What I realized 
then was that, at bull fights, the public 
feels brave because it is applauding the 
professional who risks his life against the 
bull. It feels brave — but what the spec- 
lators are doing is enjoying the rewards 
of courage by proxy. They pay for a 
professional to be brave on their behalf 
for two or three hours, and that gives 
them pleasure and makes them feel tough 
and manly. 

In quite a number of cases, something 
very similar takes place in education. 
People cheer on the teacher and delegate 
to him the task of being friendly, under- 
standing, fair, frank, and peaceful. But 
nobody can be kindly or courageous 
through another; he can be so only 


through his own personal effort. No one 
can live our lives for us, save ourselves. 
In other words, we must not make of the 
educator what Nietzsche would probably 
have christened “ Virtue’s gladiator.” 

Let us not lounge on the benches above 
the arena while, on the sand below, the 
teacher battles against the forces of rancor 
and of ignorance. Let us accept the 
responsibilities which the need to save 
peace imposes on us. I give you my 
solemn assurance that UNESCO will not 
cease to bear its part of the burden. 

You will ask whether what I am pro- 
posing to you is a crusade. Yes, it is just 
that, a great crusade. And why should 
the nations and individuals not under- 
take this crusade in peace, as they did, at 
the risk of their lives, in war? 

For me, UNESCO is not merely an 
institution. It is a personal faith. And if 
I believe in UNESCO, it is because I 
know that peace is worth more than war, 
and education more than propaganda, 
just as truth is better than a lie, and 
light is better than darkness. Men cannot 
live without struggling; but if men are to 
struggle, it should be against poverty, 
ignorance, hatred, fear, and disease; they 
should struggle to build up, and never to 
destroy. 


For centuries, the peoples have lived 
in a world of isolated cultures which they 
regarded as mutually incompatible. But 
we now know that all cultures can and 
must harmonize, without excluding or 
distorting each other, in order to con- 
tribute to the emergence of a_ world 
civilization. Harmony does not imply 
uniformity. Far be it from me to advocate 
a uniform world, in which individuals 
and peoples would be as interchangeable 
as the mass-produced parts of a machine. 
Life means diversity, but diversity is not 
necessarily a source of conflict. 

In laying the foundation for a world 
civilization based upon cultural diversity 
without conflict, a special responsibility 
rests on your shoulders. Your country is 
strong and rich. The world is entitled to 
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expect from you not mere self-restraint 
and cooperation, but continuing inspira- 
tion and initiative. 

Before I end, may I express my earnest 
conviction that you will not disappoint 
the hopes which are placed in you. I know 
that you are unshakably committed to 
the mission which one of your greatest 
presidents proclaimed in words that have 
an immortal echo: 


er 
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“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, let us 
strive on to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace.” 


Lincoln’s words still apply today; their 
grandeur is undiminished by the passage 
of time. They define the task that lies 
before you, and the goal which UNESCO 
seeks for all mankind. 
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WOMAN IN REPOSE, Matisse, 1944 





UNESCO—a working program 


BY GEORGE D. STODDARD 


It will be possible to touch upon only a 
few of the highlights in UNESCO’s pro- 
gram. In general, the year 1949 will carry 
forward the work of 1948, and I shall not 
attempt lines of demarcation. It is char- 
acteristic of UNESCO that only phases 
of its work are completed, one project 
or program shading into another in a con- 
tinuous series of events. 


Educational Reconstruction 


Educational reconstruction in war-devas- 
tated countries is still a major undertak- 
ing of UNESCO. About $45,000,000 was 
raised under the general supervision of 
UNESCO in 1948 and an equal sum is 
predicted for 1950. The central operating 
cost is small. Certain projects such as the 
aid in securing equipment for mass com- 
munications, aid to work camps and pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of 
children will be stressed. Gradually the re- 
construction plans will move away from 
war-devastated countries exclusively to a 
recognition of the needs of children, work- 
ers, and refugees everywhere. Since they 
constituted a new problem, under the eye 
of UNESCO at Beirut, the needs of 
700,000 Arab refugees in camps may re- 
ceive special attention. 

Educational facilities are regarded as 
capital goods; their lack, for whatever 
reason, reduces a nation’s ability to take 
its place in international affairs. 

Dr. Stoddard, President of the University of 
Illinois, is chairman of the Executive Board 
of UNESCO. This address (here slightly con- 


densed) was delivered at the Cleveland National 
Conference on UNESCO. 


The educational programs should ad- 
vance on a broad front. The central 
thought is to be strong in clearing house 
activities and in missions that are really 
task forces, while devoting less time to 
subject matter projects. Seminars are cut 
down somewhat in order better to evalu- 
ate past achievement in this respect. 
However, aid will be given to a seminar 
on literacy in Brazil, and UNESCO may 
organize two additional seminars in 1950 
in the social studies. Since the Mission to 
the Philippines under the direction of Dr. 
Floyd Reeves, and with the full coopera- 
tion of the Filipinos, may set UNESCO 
standards for many years, it deserves 
special attention. 

In brief, the programs of fundamental 
education, exchange of persons, missions, 
and the improvement of textbooks are 
now regarded as imbedded in the over-all 
clearing house plan. UNESCO thus be- 
comes a statesmanlike “broker”. 

In order to strengthen UNESCO's 
hand the following significant resolution 
was adopted: 


An active policy should be pursued making 
the maximum use of outside bodies and persons 
willing to serve UNESCO’s purposes, both 
through National Commissions and otherwise. 
The raising of the status and emoluments of 
the teaching profession itself should be a con- 
stant aim of UNESCO. 

In seeking information in Member States 
about educational systems and procedures, 
evidence should be obtained from qualified 
persons and bodies outside purely administra- 
tive circles, as well as from the authorities 
concerned. 


The fullest possible access to all sources of doc- 
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umentation and information should be given 
to UNESCO educational missions by Mem- 
ber States which ask for such missions. 


A representative of SCAP who was 
present at Beirut indicated a desire on the 
part of General MacArthur to join forces 
with UNESCO in the re-education of 
Japan. A carefully considered plan of co- 
operative effort was approved. This work, 
together with increased activity in the 
education of the non-Russian zones of 
Germany, may constitute a chief contri- 
bution of UNESCO in welding principle 
and practice. Similarly the Utrecht Con- 
ference of 1948 may become the nucleus 
of the first worldwide organization of free 
universities. (‘The report of this conference 
is available as a UNESCO publication.) 


Communications 


Press, radio, and motion pictures are still 
the problem children of UNESCO. Every- 
one asks, why cannot UNESCO “move 
in” upon these great fields of human en- 
deavor as it does in education or science? 
One block, rarely mentioned, is this: 


these forms of mass communication are 
largely preémpted by commercial inter- 
ests. They are not public, not freely avail- 
able in the way science and education are 
available in enlightened countries. Pat- 
ents, trade agreements, licenses, and re- 
strictions of every sort confront the 
agency that tries to send words, speech, 
and images across national boundaries. 
Still, the masses of people must be reached 
—and how more cheaply and rapidly 
than by these new and remarkable means 
of communication? 

The United States has taken the lead in 
trying to remove the obstacles to a free 
flow of information. To date it has met 
with small success. However, the newly- 
formed Projects Division in Communica- 
tions looks promising. It should, in 1949, 
carry forward science, education, and cul- 
ture through new ideas it has been devel- 
oping. Pamphlets, films, and radio and 
press materials should become available, 
together with a new attack on the finan- 
cial and legal hindrances to worldwide 
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circulation. It is imperative that Na- 
tional Commissions and member states 
take the steps toward implementing the 
modest production of the Division. The 
overriding question is, how free do na- 
tions really want the channels of com- 
munication to become? Possibly fearing 
an invasion of American ideas, some mem- 
ber states have lagged in their support of 
an effective program. 


Rallying points for science 


The Hylean Amazon project now moves 
practically into the category of projects 
supported by member states. While con- 
troversial from the beginning, it is one of 
UNESCO’s “success stories.”’ Utilizing 
very small sums, UNESCO has enlisted 
the steady backing of eight countries 
which will now move forward in a thor- 
ough study of the resources of the vast 
region of the Upper Amazon. The chief 
gain to UNESCO concepts is the reawak- 
ened vigor among scientists and techni- 
cians. 

Similarly, UNESCO’s support of inter- 
national scientific organizations and pub- 
lications is a means of restoring education 
in science. The Field Science Cooperation 
Offices in Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, Delhi, 
and Manila will perform a similar func- 
tion but in a more direct manner. They 
are rallying points for science, and the 
applications of science, in regions that are 
in need of first-hand demonstrations. 
They serve as clearing houses and distr: 
bution centers for books, journals, and 
equipment. 

Very probably the natural scientists wil 
continue to lean heavily upon grants-in- 
aid from UNESCO as a way of restoring 
the circulation of ideas and of men. This 
should lead to an examination of the best 
way to cooperate with non-governmental 
ugencies. The field of science development 
is so complicated that the trickle of money 
available for UNESCO’s purposes could 
easily be dried up. This leads to a personal 
observation on the Beirut proposal to es 
tablish an International Institute of the 
Arid Zones. There is no harm in studying 
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what is happening — the deserts are in- 
deed encroaching upon lands previously 
arable. But many other forces are deplet- 
ing the food reserves of the world and 
UNESCO has barely noticed them; for 
example: 

(1) Primitive methods of agriculture and con- 
servation 

(2) Waste in storage and transportation 


(3) Inability to connect areas of overproduc- 
tion with areas of need. (Who is going to eat 
the excessive American production of pota- 
toes ?) 


(4) The high percentage of land devoted to 
luxury products, such as non-medicinal drugs, 
grain alcohol, and tobacco. 


Such problems get over into the area of 
the social sciences and indicate need for 
further cooperation between the two 


groups. 


War tensions project 


The big project in the social field is a 
study of the tensions conducive to war; it 
may become one of the truly absorbing 
questions in the world of UNESCO. It is 
clear that economic and political inter- 
pretations of war are deficient. It takes 
more than hunger, work shortage, and 
political frustrations to start a war — 
perhaps more than all these taken to- 
gether. 

The UNESCO tensions project begins 
with an analysis of selected cultural and 
national patterns as a background, and 
moves on to the more psychological fac- 
tors through which people and associ- 
ations of people are conditioned. A study 
of the means of changing attitudes on a 
broad scale will also be attempted. A his- 
torical analysis of the rise of Fascism and 
Nazism, pushed especially by the Ameri- 
can labor delegates, should be a helpful 
complementary study. Finally, questions 
of overpopulation and the effect of a lag 
in technological usages will be carefully 
analyzed. 

Other parts of the program I shall sim- 
ply list; there is not time for a fair treat- 
ment, but some of them are self-explana- 
tory: 


(1) The setting up of a book coupon scheme 
whereby UNESCO underwrites book ex- 
changes for nationals of ‘“‘soft-currency” 
countries 

(2) The development of cooperative activities 
in reproducing works of art, in the improve- 
ment of language instruction, in the work of 
the new International Theatre Institute, in 
publishing and distributing a new journal 
called Museum. 


The creative artist 


Finally, close to UNESCO’s central pur- 
pose is this resolution, presented by the 
U. S. delegation at Beirut: 


1. Resotvep, that UNESCO put into effect 
during 1949 the measures required for the ex- 
ecution of the resolution passed unanimously 
at the First Session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO at Paris in 1946 in the following 
terms: 
(1) that the freedom of the creative artist 
to accomplish his proper purpose as an artist 
in any nation is a matter of concern to the 
people of all nations, and 
(2) that UNESCO, acting for and on behalf 
of the people of all nations, will take such 
measures as are open to it under its Consti- 
tution to protect and defend the freedom 
of the artist whenever it is put in danger. 
2. The Director General is instructed: To in- 
stitute an examination, with the active par- 
ticipation of artists throughout the world, con- 
cerning what contributions artists, in all the 
arts, because of their special gifts in creative 
fields can make towards furthering the pur- 
poses of UNESCO: to ascertain what pres- 
sures, social, economic and political, now inter- 
fere with the performance of the artist’s func- 
tion; what measures have been taken or can be 
taken to remove or ameliorate these pressures; 
and by what affirmative means the working 
conditions of the artist can be improved and 
his working freedom assured. 


Thinking and doing 


UNESCO operates in a world of ideas 
and plans. The dollar sign is the least im- 
portant index of any UNESCO project, 
for it applies only to the beginning stages. 
Once a UNESCO project gets into pro- 
duction, as it were, it may become vastly 
important to any nation or family of na- 
tions, but at that point the great burden 
is taken up by local communities and or- 
ganizations that serve the individual. 
Thus UNESCO is not an organization 
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designed to operate the hundreds of 
thousands of new schools needed to carry 
on a program in fundamental education. 
On the other hand, the place of literacy 
in the unfolding of democratic principles 
in any country is a permanent concern of 
UNESCO. Moreover UNESCO, for a 
long time, should provide the helpfulness 
that comes from cultural transfusion, the 
demonstration of methods (through pilot 
operation), and the activities of the Na- 
tional Commissions. UNESCO is a 
thinker and enough of a doer to keep its 
thinking straight. 

This program in brief review still is dis- 
connected, poorly balanced, tentative. It 
will take on form and power only as peo- 
ple — staff workers, cooperating persons, 
members of crafts, schools, and commis- 
sions — really breathe life into it. When 
they do, something will happen to ener- 
gize the works of UNESCO, and 
UNESCO will be noticed. 


As I said recently in Chicago: 


It may be that the scientific and educationa 
men who speak up in UNESCO will embarras 
some nations. As long as they are true to the 
UNESCO Charter, they need not embarras; 
themselves or their colleagues. We can tell 
when UNESCO is beginning to be effective; 
somebody, at first in a totalitarian state, will 
complain violently that it is poisoning the 
minds of youth. The most hopeful thing that 
could happen to UNESCO would be to get 
into that type of ideological conflict. 

If UNESCO is ever to fight, it must fight on 
the side of freedom; otherwise, it will come to a 
quick unholy end. 

A wrong choice is the real danger, and it 
springs from within. No program, however ex. 
cellent in detail, will survive a cynical, eppor. 
tunistic choice on the part of UNESCO’ 
leaders. No program, however halting in execv- 
tion, is wholly lost if it is infused with the clas. 
sic idealism of UNESCO. Dictators who fear 
words and books, shutting their people off from 
external communication, will find small com. 
fort in UNESCO, for UNESCO, a creature of 
governments, will talk back to its creators, 
and, in time, with massive effect. 


RUMANIAN BLOUSE, Matisse, 1942 





UNESCO— 


what a Kansas county did about it 


The preceding articles outline the UNESCO program and philosophy at the national and 
international levels. What the UNESCO idea can mean at the “grass roots” level is told 
in this brief report from the International Relations Committee of the Chanute, Kansas, 


Branch, Mrs. T. H. Cronemeyer, chairman. 


Starting-point was a nucleus of a half- 
dozen women in the AAUW international 
relations study group, at Chanute, Kan- 
sas, who studied and met every two weeks 
for several months. Then two of us at- 
tended the first Kansas Conference on 
UNESCO at Wichita, December 1947. 
Next, we presented a UNESCO program 
to the AAUW branch meeting, which was 
open to interested guests and to a tem- 
porary UNESCO Committee. 

This was the starting point for organ- 
ization of a permanent Neosho County 
Council for UNESCO, which was estab- 
lished in March 1948, following a com- 
plete survey of the county. 

After preliminary correspondence with 
Mr. Charles Todd of “Operation Democ- 
racy,” under whose guidance we pro- 
ceeded, affiliation between Neosho County 
and Zevenbergen, Holland, was _for- 
mally voted April 28, 1948. (We insist on 
being a county-town affiliation, since the 
small unit of UNESCO is the County 
Council.) Introductory letters were sent 
to Zevenbergen by the Mayor of Chanute, 
the superintendent of schools, and editors 
of county newspapers. 


May 27, 1948. — First token shipment 
of school supplies; intended to be 100 
pounds from school children of all Neosho 
County to those of Zevenbergen — total 
sent, 263 pounds. Addition of 500 pounds 
hard candy, gift contribution from 
Huyler’s of New York, also sent. Nether- 
lands Red Cross distributed. Articles 


were tagged with names of hundreds of 


school children; in return many cards and 
letters have come into the county. 


May-June. — Limited coverage in county 
schools of AOA United Nations Crusade 
for Children; nearly $90.00 turned in. 
Reports from United Service to Holland; 
also from Burgomeister of Zevenbergen 
concerning past history, especially dur- 
ing four and a half years of occupation, 
and present circumstances, also maps and 
pictures of Zevenbergen. 


Summer 1948. — Box from Z. of hand- 
work of school children of all ages, also 
drawings of points of interest in commune 
of Z. by Dutch children. Packet of 65 
cards from Z. school children. Names of 
55 Dutch young people, 14 to 20, assigned 
to young people of that age in the county. 
Names of 41 Dutch adult pen-friends as- 
signed throughout the county. 


August 1948. — Soap-textiles collection; 
nearly 1,500 pounds sent — estimated 
1,000 pounds soap, partly homemade. 
Textiles included cloth (all kinds), feed 
sacks, all sewing findings. 


October 24.— United Nations Day, ob- 
served by collection of shipment planned 
to arrive on the Dutch St. Nicholas Day, 
December 5. (Delayed by dock workers 
strike.) 

Forty-four needy and deserving fam- 
ilies of Z., screened by Zevenbergen Com- 
mittee, “adopted” by that many groups 
of the county. Remainder of 90 groups 
asked to send minimum of 20 pounds 
apiece for general distribution. Collec- 
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tion was clothing, household articles, 
linens, kitchen-ware, candy, food, school 
supplies, soap, all according to needs 
learned from correspondence already be- 
gun with families. Goal — 2,000 pounds; 
total shipment—150 cartons, 5,206 
pounds. Schools again participated, also 
a few other communities in the county 
who having heard of this, wanted to par- 
ticipate. They now belong to the Council, 
also. 


Total estimated correspondence — 150 let- 
ter exchanges at present. No way of know- 
ing exact number — something we mean 
to look into soon. 


America Day in Zevenbergen, January 
29, seems to show the UNESCO seed has 
taken root. Their description states: 


1,253 Dutch men, women, and children pres- 
ent. 2,000 pamphlets printed. One in Dutch 
was entitled ‘“‘Neosho en Chanute” (material 
taken from Chamber of Commerce booklet 


sent them descriptive of Neosho County, in- 
cluding illustration and maps.) Another 
pamphlet was a reprint of a folder, “UNESCO 
and You,” —in Dutch. Invited guests were 
“Lady and Mr. Huyler” of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Service. Boxes for the “adopted” families 
were given out. The remainder was sold or 
raffled off for a small sum, Red Cross of Hol- 
land bearing 75 per cent of the cost of handling 
freight, and Zevenbergen paying 25 per cent. 


1949 Plans. — We have said “How do 
you do.” Present plans, to continue to 
study UNESCO and to acquaint our- 
selves in all groups with Dutch history, 
life, and culture. Four Loan Libraries 
from Netherlands Information Bureau of 
Holland, Michigan, at four points in the 
county. 

We have done more for ourselves in 
tying the county together than for our 
Dutch friends in Zevenbergen. Our pur- 
pose is simple — from the Preamble to 
the Constitution of UNESCO —to un- 
derstand “each other’s way and lives.” 


Postscript 


There is another chapter to this report. 
With a date line of March 1949, the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO 
issued a pamphlet entitled The Kansas 
Story on UNESCO (Department of State 
publication No. 3379 — price 20 cents). 
There, on page 34, one item in the whole 
story of Kansas and UNESCO, is a single 
paragraph into which the longer story 
given here has been summarized. 

This official recognition of the Neosho 
County Council, in which AAUW was so 
active, lacks the warmth, the sense of 
action proceeding out of study and deep- 
rooted belief, which animates the whole 
local report. But it shows something else, 
which is a laurel wreath and a challenge 
to Kansas, and a call to action to the rest 
of us. The published story of how one 
state, in the heart of what was once called 
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the “isolation belt,” has organized for 
support of UNESCO’s program concludes: 


This, then, is the Kansas story on UNESCO. 

It may prove to be of small significance. 
What is happening here in the geographic 
center of the United States may be a temporary 
phenomenon. It is possible that the present 
great popular interest in UNESCO may die 
out in a few years for lack of trained, imagina- 
tive leadership and good project materials. 

But there is an exciting alternative possibil- 
ity that the Kansas story, stimulating similar 
activities in other States, may lead to social 
instruments of great value, instruments which 
will increase manyfold the effectiveness of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, not only in promoting peaceful 
international understanding but also in closing 
the gaps which now exist between agencies of 
government, educators, vocational and cul- 
tural specialists, and the great mass of citizens 
in this democracy. 





Matisse—recent paintings 


The recent paintings done from the sev- 
enty-fifth to eightieth year are miracles 
of man’s day at work. 

What twenty feels about beauty but 
does not then know how to say, is here 
wonderfully expressed. These paintings, 
dazzling in color and satisfying in form, 
profess the opulence of the earth, the 
poetry of objects, and the perfection of the 
moment. The painter’s eye is not weary, 
the ability to worship is not faint, the 
hand has acquired cunning, and so an 
emanation of the luxury of living is over 
them all. It is phenomenal; as if Keats had 
lived on to eighty and still heard the night- 
ingale. 

Matisse speaks directly, person to per- 
son. The painting hangs on the wall. The 
American Beauty rose color lies there 
against the scarlet and the scarlet touches 
the lemon yellow and the yellow is near 
the green and the green runs on to the 
blue, blue sky. The person being spoken to 
has only to look. Anyone who can see can 
receive Matisse’s color by feeling, just as 
he once received by feeling the knowledge 
of birth and death. 

In spite of differences from the older 
tradition in line, form, perspective, anat- 
omy, and composition, the color appeal is 
so primary and so powerful that the whole 
painting may be believed. 

Matisse began painting when he was 
twenty-three. His work may be accepted 
by the most extreme conservatives until 
about 1905, when he was thirty-six. To 
understand his changes over the inter- 
vening years, the student can follow in 
order certain avowed influences: Char- 
din, Goya, Daumier, Cezanne repeatedly, 
Japanese prints, African Negro sculpture, 


Persian and other Eastern arts, travel in 
Morocco and Corsica, and the effect of 
residence in the sun of the French Riviera 
since 1917. He has always returned to his 
own past and the roots of his art, alter- 
nating study of form with study of color 
range. 

It will perhaps be left for another gen- 
eration — the one which did not get the 
color surprise — to understand less self- 
consciously the motivation behind Ma- 
tisse’s painting. When the critics try to 
remove themselves from the nearness of a 
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living man who wants to paint, and ex- 
plain Matisse in terms of his place in 
Western painting since the Renaissance, 
they say that his has been a philosophical 
search: What is the essence behind the 
appearance of a thing? How would a per- 
son see if his were the first eyes that ever 
looked? What can be added to reality by 
subtraction? Matisse and those who joined 
with him in 1905 were saying that truth 
could be reached through art as through 
science, and through feeling and imagina- 
tion as through intellect. 

Matisse has always had international 
appeal. Russians were among his earliest 
patrons, he is represented in Japanese col- 
lections, Roger Fry introduced him in 
England in 1910; Italy, Belgium, Norway, 


Sweden, Germany, Holland, all have 
books about him. American collections be- 
gan with the Steins in Paris in 1904 and 
Alfred Stieglitz in 1908. The Cone collec- 
tion in Baltimore has rooms full of 
Matisse; the Barnes Foundation is said to 
have owned over forty in 1931. 

It is now possible to see a Matisse at al- 
most any major American museum. When 
the Philadelphia Museum of Modern Art 
arranged the retrospective exhibition of 
1948 it was able to borrow from the pub- 
lic museums, or collections open to the 
public, of Boston, Worcester, New York, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Washington, Baltimore, West Palm Beach, 
Minneapolis, San Diego, and Honolulu. 

—L. B. 


I want to recapture the freshness of vision which is characteristic of extreme youth when 


all the world is new to it. 


I want to reach that state of condensation of sensations which constitutes a picture. . . . 
What I dream of is an art of balance, of purity and serenity.” 


I have always tried to hide my own efforts and wished my works to have the lightness and 
joyousness of a springtime which never lets anyone suspect the labors it has cost. . . . 


I believe study by means of drawing is most essential. If drawing is of the Spirit and color 
of the Senses, you must draw first, to cultivate the spirit and to be able to lead color into 


spiritual paths. 


. . . One must go through a severe preparation to be worthy of color. 


— Henri MartIsse 


1 Retrospective exhibition, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1948. 
2 Retrospective exhibition, Museum of Modern Art, 1931. 





The supremacy of Matisse 


Matisse . . . it was always to be expected that some glorious final statement, such as 
those Titian, Renoir, Beethoven, Milton, had issued, would come from him. 

This expectation has not been disappointed. The present show at Pierre Matisse’s 
of paintings done in 1947 and 1948 and of drawings and paper cut-outs done since 
1945 offers a most effective refutation of those who may still doubt that Matisse is the 
greatest living painter. 

Let us not speak of color at first. One does best to begin with the drawings, large 
affairs executed with brush and black ink (and, I am told, with the paper flat on the 
floor) . . . these drawings . . . justify everything that has been said in praise of the 
master’s craftsmanship in the past. 

The best picture on hand, and the only one felt through as completely in design as in 
color, is the “‘ Large Interior in Red” of 1948, a masterpiece. . . . In [this picture] a 
few rather simple rectangular forms are played against a few somewhat more com- 
plicated ovals, all these imbedded in an intensely red background that swallows both 
floor and wall in the same abstract space. . . 

We complain — and with a good deal of reason — about the age we live in, but I feel 
that we ought also to rejoice occasionally that we live in the same one as Matisse, and 
that we have been able, as his contemporaries, to watch his development on the spot. 

— CLEMENT GREENBERG, The Nation, March 5, 1949 


- 





Current trends 
in educational administration 


WHAT THEY MEAN FOR WOMEN 


BY HALLIE FARMER 


One of the prices the American people 
have paid for two world wars in a genera- 
tion is a certain militarization of life in 
unexpected places. Our vocabularies have 
been enriched by such words as “‘staff,” 
“line,” “‘auxiliary.” We no longer “get 
acquainted with” or “confer with” busi- 
ness associates. We “‘establish contact” or 
better still we “maintain liaison” with 
them. If this can be done by a “liaison 
officer” so much the better. 

If this invasion of civilian life by the 
military were confined to the jargon of the 
profession, it would be a matter of little 
concern. It is when the military mind in- 
trudes into more significant phases of life 
that we need to look more critically at its 
manifestations. This is particularly true 
when it invades the field of higher educa- 
tion, as it seems to be doing today. 

We have had in recent years a wave of 
‘“‘administrative reorganizations” in col- 
leges and universities throughout this 
country. They are designed, we are told, to 
promote economy and increase efficiency. 
On examination it appears that these reor- 
ganizations follow a common pattern. 
They seem to be based upon the theory 
that if you can create a perfect machine 


When the AAUW Committee on Standards and 
Recognition of Colleges and Universities met in 
Chicago, April 14-16, one of the chief topics dis- 
cussed was the effect of current administrative 
reorganizations on the position of women in our 
colleges and universities. Dr. Farmer, who ts 
professor of history at Alabama College for 
Women, here sets down the committee’s thinking 
on a subject which is a primary concern of the 
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you will secure perfect results. They are, 
therefore, primarily devoted to creating 
college machinery as perfect as the effi- 
ciency experts can make it. It looks well 
on organization charts. Lines of authority 
are perfectly clear. The span of authority 
is narrow. All the rules for good adminis- 
tration are followed. 

The American Association of University 
Women has an immediate and direct 
interest in these administrative reorgan- 
izations, because they inevitably affect 
the education of American women. Some 
of the results which are becoming evident 
merit careful examination on the part of 
the Association. 

One significant result is the increasing 
control of the business office over educa- 
tional activities. Budgets are more de- 
tailed and less flexible. Vetoes of financial 
officers are more final. These officers are 
rarely trained educators. Often they are 
unfamiliar with the aims and objectives of 
higher education. They have no incentive 
to keep abreast of modern trends in educa- 
tion. Yet an arbitrary and ill-informed 
financial officer may wreck the effective- 
ness of any educational institution and 
block any educational program. 

Again, many of these reorganizations 
have been concerned only with the me- 
chanics of administration. They have re- 
sulted in bigger and better charts, more 
voluminous records and reports, and in- 
creased expenditures for adding machines, 
duplicating machines, and filing cabinets. 

Sound budgetary procedure and me- 
chanical efficiency are certainly not to 
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be decried. Granted that the dangers from 
an arbitrary business office and increasing 
red tape are very real, it is probable that 
the mechanics of college and university 
administration are more efficiently man- 
aged today than ever before. 

Efficiently managed business offices, 
however, are not the chief end of higher 
education. The most serious threat of 
these reoganizations, following the mili- 
tary pattern, is that they are primarily 
concerned with mechanics and too little 
concerned with the human beings for 
whom the mechanics exist. This obsession 
with structure may well defeat the pur- 
poses of higher education. The objectives 
of military organization and the objec- 
tives of higher education are so different 
that it is difficult to see how the proce- 
dures of one can be transferred to the 
other without disaster. 

Higher education must be concerned 
with human beings as individuals. Its end 
objective must be the development of a 
well rounded human being capable of 
effective and responsible activity in a 
democratic society. The achievement of 
this end is possible only if the procedures 
of education are capable of being adapted 
to the needs of individual students, and 
are basically democratic. 

It is at this point that the new adminis- 
trative organization in higher education 
fails most seriously. It brings about a 
separation between the administration 
and the faculty on the one hand, and be- 
tween administration and students on the 
other. The president under this plan has 
direct contact with very few individuals 
in either group. He receives direct infor- 
mation from the financial officer, the 
academic deans, the dean of students, and 
possibly, in the smaller institutions, from 
department heads. Administration, for 
the students and for many faculties, has 
become cold, remote, and impersonal. 

Directives, orders, and regulations 
handed down from top management 
through middle management to the line, 
may be mechanically efficient, but they 
are neither democratic nor flexible. They 


do not develop individual responsibility. 
The very procedure makes impossible the 
achievement of the educational objec- 
tives for which institutions of higher 
education exist. 

Concern for the realization of the objec- 
tives of higher education should cause 
AAUW members to view these adminis- 
trative reorganizations in institutions of 
higher learning with anxiety. When they 
see the effect of these reorganizations 
upon the women in higher education they 
must begin to consider what the duty and 
the responsibility of the Association is in 
this area. 

The policy of the AAUW with regard to 
the status of women on college campuses is 
well known. It is stated in many places, 
the most accessible one being the printed 
bulletin on Procedure for Approval of Col- 
leges and Unwersities. To the principles 
there set forth, every institution which 
has been recognized by the Association 
has committed itself. Institutions which 
have not been willing to accept these 
policies have been consistently denied 
recognition. 

In the statement of requirements for 
approval, the Association has said, among 
other things: 


The Association expects the institution to 
commit itself to further the opportunities and 
advance the interests of women in higher edu- 
cation — 


(1) in its practices in respect to women in the 
student body 


(2) in the appointment of qualified women to 
high posts on the faculty and in the adminis- 
tration, in which they share in policy-making 
decisions 


(3) in recognition of their value and their serv- 
ice in professional rank and salary, and 


(4) in an effort to secure qualified women on 
the governing board 

In the institutions which have entered 
upon the new plans of organization for 
more efficient administrative machinery, 
these policies seem to be violated at 
several points both in principle and in 
practice. 

Women, like all other students, suffer 
from a mechanical, formal, impersonal, 
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remote administration of an educational 
institution. For them, as for all other 
students, an inflexible, undemocratic ad- 
ministration defeats the true purpose of 
education on any campus. It is possible, 
however, that women students on coedu- 
cational campuses suffer more than do the 
men on those campuses from rigid ad- 
ministration. Since the women students 
rarely rise to positions of top leadership 
on coeducational campuses, and since 
they tend to be less aggressive than the 
men on their campuses, they are apt to re- 
ceive less consideration than do men. 

It is in points (2) and (3) of the above 
statement, however, that the real conflict 
between AAUW principles and the new 
administrative policies appears. The final 
result of administrative reorganization 
has undoubtedly been a reduction in the 
number of qualified women in faculty 
posts where they share in policy-making 
decisions. 

The clearest evidence of this, although 
by no means the only evidence, is what 
has happened in the field of student per- 
sonnel on coeducational campuses. As a 
result of reorganization on a number of 
campuses the administration of student 
personnel activities has been centered in 
one person —a man— with a woman 
subordinate to represent the interests of 
women students. Where this is true, the 
director of women’s activities has lost 
three things which are essential to the 
maintenance of true coeducation: 


(1) She has lost direct access to the chief 
executive — the president. 


(2) She has lost authority to establish, defend, 
and expend her own budget. 

(3) She has lost her voice in policy-making at 
the top level. 


Such a system makes coeducation in 
the true sense impossible. Women on such 
a campus becomes second-rate citizens. 


Ox THE campuses of women’s colleges 
the change has not affected student per- 
sonnel work as it has on coeducational 
campuses. It has resulted, however, in a 
decline in the number of women faculty 
members, and particularly in a decrease in 
the number employed in administration 
and in high faculty positions. 

Where women have lost the right to 
share in policy-making decisions they 
have lost both professional rank and 
salary. Many surveys and studies (of 
which the Women’s Bureau Study of 
Women’s Occupations through Seven Dec- 
ades is the most recent) show that the 
proportion of men to women in the higher 
faculty ranks and in policy-making groups 
in higher education is more out of balance 
than at any time in the past seventy years. 
A study of the number of qualified women 
on governing boards, particularly those of 
coeducational institutions, would show 
that the record of such boards is even 
worse than the record for women serving 
in higher faculty ranks and in top policy- 
making positions. 

The situation gives additional point to 
the proposal which has been repeatedly 
considered by the AAUW Committee on 
Recognition and Standards, to review 
those institutions which have been granted 
recognition by the Association to deter- 
mine whether they have maintained true 
faith and allegiance to the policies to 
which they committed themselves and so 
have continued to merit recognition. It is 
time that the Association began such a 
review. 





Finding... and making... . teachers 


BY ISABEL MCLAUGHLIN STEPHENS 


The shortage of school teachers has been 
discussed until it seems superfluous to 
add another word. Yet there are some 
things worth saying over again provided 
words can help bring effective action. 
Faced as we now are with a huge increase 
in school enrollment as the “war babies” 
reach the elementary grades, we cannot 
afford to overlook any possible way of at- 
tracting into the teaching profession able 
young people who will raise the quality 
as well as the quantity of teachers. 

In many communities AAUW com- 
mittees and other groups are trying to en- 
courage high school seniors to consider 
teaching as a career, at the same time that 
they work to increase teachers’ salaries 
and to raise the standards for qualifica- 
tion. These efforts are obviously neces- 
sary. They help to increase enrollment in 
teachers colleges and in departments of 
education in state universities. Higher pay 
for all teachers and persuasive vocational 
guidance in high schools are rather gen- 
erally accepted as the most effective means 
of reducing the teacher shortage over a 
period of ten years. The quality of our 
future teachers is assumed to be deter- 
mined by the complexity of the state re- 
quirements for certification. 

Perhaps this is not the time to raise dif- 
ficult questions that probe into the mat- 
ter of qualifications for teaching, but I 
shall risk doing so because I believe that, 
the country over, there is a source of 
competent teachers, well qualified in char- 


Isabel McLaughlin Stephens is a member of the 
AAUW Education Committee. She is assistant 
professor of education at Wellesley College, on 
leave for this year to study reforms in education in 
France. Mrs. Stephens was active in planning the 
apprentice training course at the Shady Hill 
School which she describes here. 


acter, ability, and general education, that 
is almost untouched. Without in any way 
diminishing our efforts to recruit in the 
high schools, I want to urge that we do 
more with another group — college jun- 
iors and seniors who are not majoring in 
education. 

Much as Americans may pride them- 
selves on superior school buildings, ef- 
ficient administrative systems and meth- 
ods of teacher training, the fact remains 
that we desperately need more teachers 
that bring into the classroom scholarly 
minds, a contagious love of learning, and 
the artistry of masterful teaching. There 
are always a few here and there, but they 
are spread thinner and thinner as our 
huge school systems grow. My own im- 
pression (a false one, I hope) is that we 
are not even replacing elder teachers with 
young ones of equal caliber in terms of 
intellectual power and insight in human 
relationships. In our preoccupation with 
the techniques of mass education and the 
intriguing statistics of individual differ- 
ences we have tended to forget that the 
ablest children in every community are 
not just dots at one end of a curve. They 
are people, entitled to inspiring, chal- 
lenging teaching as much as retarded 
children are entitled to skillful oversight. 
We need more than well trained techni- 
cians in charge of our school rooms. We 
need more than well informed experts in 
child psychology — absolutely essential 
as they are. 


‘Luovanta of this kind are in the minds 
of many parents. They always lead to the 
question: “Where can we find the great 
teachers?” It used to be considered ade- 
quate to answer, “Oh, teachers are born, 
not made.” That fallacy was replaced by 
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faith in the idea that a qualified teacher 
was a person who had completed eighteen 
hours of education courses and had had 
“100 contact hours” or “100 clock hours 
of pupil contact.”” Among school officials 
it is still rather common to talk as if a 
high percentile on the National Teachers 
Examination plus rather elaborate paper 
qualifications were all that mattered; 
though I meet many school principals 
who take a different view. 

Among parents there is now great un- 
certainty. All they feel sure of is that we 
could use many more good teachers than 
we have. They are asking themselves 
whether the years from nine to sixteen are 
years when our children develop enthu- 
siasm for study under the direction of 
scholarly and imaginative teachers or 
whether these are years of declining in- 
terest for most children. If the latter, 
there is something wrong. More teachers 
of any sort will help, but we are reluctant 
to face the full implications of the ques- 
tion. 

Important though present recruiting 
schemes may be, it is not enough to find 
bright high school seniors and persuade 
them to go to a teachers college or to 
major in education in a university. As 
things now are, they will seldom become, 
thereby, sufficiently grounded in the sub- 
jects they wish to teach, nor will they 
have sufficiently wide general education 
to be able to represent to their future 
pupils what the world of letters can mean 
to a thoughtful human being. Those of us 
who encounter college seniors know only 
too well that departments of education 
have not attracted by any means all the 
students who possess the qualities of re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, and patience 
which are essential in a good teacher. 
Many of these specially gifted people do 
not want to be teachers and nothing (at 
present) can break down their antagonism 
to the idea. They say that they have 
seen too many unhappy, shriveled-up 
teachers during their sixteen years of 
schooling. They regret the shortage of 
teachers, but cannot face the prospect. 
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But the rest, unless they have very 
definite plans for another vocation, are 
interested in teaching. As high school 
seniors they rejected the idea utterly, but 
now with more maturity they see the pos- 
sibilities of being useful and satisfied in 
teaching. Some have studied a good deal 
of psychology and have been inspired by 
some work in education. But they have 
refused absolutely to sacrifice their oppor- 
tunity for general cultural education for 
the sake of professional courses. In the 
spring of their senior year these young 
men and women are eager to go to work. 
They cannot afford a fifth year for regular 
graduate study and perhapsasixth year for 
practice. Without it they are not qualified 
to teach. At present most of the young 
women of this sort take quick typing 
courses and disappear into business of- 
fices. The young men try selling things, 
work on newspapers, or drift into some 
business that may or may not develop 
their very real abilities. In the meantime, 
the teaching profession has lost some 
vigorous minds and personalities that it 
could use in quantity. 

In order to attract some of these people 
we must first of all recognize that they 
exist and then devise some special kind of 
professional preparation for them. No 
one would argue that they are fully ready 
to teach as they are. 


Ta stock solution in these cases is to 
advise the students to go on for an M.A. 
in Education in a graduate school. Few 
are willing to do that. It is too expensive; 
and furthermore, most of them are right 
in thinking that they do not need much 
more academic study at this point. If they 
have well disciplined minds and have 
achieved for themselves some theory of 
what the human spirit is and what human 
relationships might be, perhaps all they 
need from textbooks at the moment is 
some further work in tests and measure- 
ments (a specialty that has an octopus 
grip on our schools at present). For the 
rest they need vivid, immediate practical 
experience in working with real children. 





FINDING... 


They need carefully planned discussions 
with thoughtful, experienced teachers. 
Those who want to try the early elemen- 
tary grades will, of course, also need care- 
ful instruction in the techniques of teach- 
ing reading and numbers. (No one should 
plan to be a first grade teacher without a 
year of highly specialized preparation.) 

The ordinary graduate school of educa- 
tion is not the ideal place for these people, 
even if they can be persuaded to go. The 
M.A. in Education is a degree which 
should be reserved for the experienced 
teacher, eager for more theoretical and 
technical knowledge and ready to bring 
into the classroom his own discoveries. 
The preoccupation of many professors of 
education with statistics and with school 
administration leaves the young student 
quite cold. Even the more philosophical 
sorts of courses are not likely to touch the 
person who has not yet tried to teach a 
class. 


Here and there over the country there 
are schools, mostly private schools, which 
are tapping this reservoir of potential 
teachers among college seniors. In several 
cases they take as many as fifteen or 
twenty graduates as apprentice teachers 
for a year. They pay them little or noth- 
ing, but sometimes can supply room and 
board. (To extend this plan some sort 
of scholarship or subsistence wage would 
be essential.) It is clearly understood that 
the apprentice is not a regular teacher, 
but a teacher in training. During this 
year the young historian, physicist, or 
musician, already proven as a superior 
student, learns to live with children, 
learns to modify his theoretical knowledge 
of psychology and sociology, and learns 
the essentials of classroom procedure as 
well as the more important beginnings of 
a mature understanding of himself. An 
older teacher who is a person of percep- 
tion can help this beginner as no books 
or lectures can. 

While it is not easy to picture the ex- 
tension of an apprentice plan to most of 
our big public schools, it is by no means 


AND MAKING... 


TEACHERS 


impossible. Teachers colleges already use 
many schools for student practice and the 
regular teachers act as advisors. There are 
many excellent schools in this country 
where a plan could be worked out without 
overburdening the ablest teachers. As the 
weeks go by the apprentice begins to be a 
great help. Without being victimized as an 
underpaid drudge, he can _ participate 
helpfully in many of the school’s activi- 
ties. He becomes an integral part of the 
school in a way practice teaching a few 
hours a week cannot achieve. 


Pernars ideally this sort of participation 
in school life should come as a part of un- 
dergraduate education — a sort of ‘‘junior 
year abroad” in the schools. But it would 
then cut disastrously into the hard aca- 
demic work the student wants as an un- 
dergraduate — the thing he came to col- 
lege for. Furthermore, it is often not until 
the spring of senior year that college 
students take stock, abandon their grand 
schemes for an exceptional career, and 
realize that actually they might like to 
teach school. 

At present the private schools have a 
near-monopoly of this group. If such 
students find a good independent school 
that gives them help and supervision they 
often turn into superb teachers. In poor 
schools they are overworked and under- 
paid and soon drift away. At present few 
public schools are open to them. Until we 
crack through the present rigidity of our 
certification and salary scale system in 
most states, the public schools cannot 
open their doors to take on apprentice 
teachers in the sort of full-time relation- 
ship that is most valuable. 

Here and there a school principal dar- 
ingly challenges the system and hires a 
young graduate who lacks paper require- 
ments. But seldom is the school prepared 
to give this new teacher enough instruc- 
tion and supervision. He may flounder 
rather sadly. For the sake of the pupils 
this cannot be permitted. A planned ap- 
prenticeship is essential. It must be pro- 
gressively difficult, include reading and 
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discussion, and be under the direction of 
experts. 


|F suCH a scheme for increasing the num- 
ber of our good teachers seems radical, 
complicated, and undermining to our 
present rules for qualification, I can only 
answer that the present lack of good teach- 
ers is dangerous and undermining to our 
whole national existence and that drastic 
changes may be necessary. To leave al- 
most untouched the great supply of col- 
lege-educated men and women who now 
consider teaching and then turn away al- 
together or go into a few independent 
schools, is wasteful for the nation. To in- 
sist that these people go through exactly 
the same courses of preparation that are 
given in teachers colleges is futile, since 
they will not do so. 

The apprenticeship system I am anxious 
to see extended is not proposed as a sub- 
stitute for any of our present ways of 
preparation. It is an addition, to reach 
a source of supply quite recently aban- 
doned. Until twenty years ago the liberal 
arts colleges supplied a large proportion 
of our high school teachers. Gradually 
their graduates were disqualified by regu- 
lations for certification. They needed 
practical experience, and since there was 
no way to get it they turned to other 
things. I am proposing a way out of this 
difficulty. 

If some symbol of uniformity seems 
desirable, the National Teachers Exami- 
nation could be required at the end of the 
apprentice year as a part of an application 
for a regular job. The examination, now 
widely used, has the drawbacks of any 
standardized group test. It forces the 
candidate to display only his talent for 
the quick answer. If left in a subordinate 
position, however, the test might help 
school principals who want to hire these 
“irregularly prepared” teachers. 

The sort of apprenticeship I am ad- 
vocating is not intended to be a panacea. 
It will not solve at all the problem of turn- 
over among teachers. If we are going to 
keep promising teachers in the profession 
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we must do more than prepare them ap- 
propriately and pay them fairly. For be- 
ginners there must be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for a life of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. They must not be placed in 
the most difficult situations in poorly 
equipped small schools before they have 
self-confidence. For five years at least we 
should do as some Swiss Cantons do, — 
keep the new teachers in schools with the 
most expert older teachers, where they 
can continue to learn by example. They 
should have plenty of time for further 
study. The women should be allowed to 
marry and remain on the job if they wish. 
One could make a long list of such reforms 
that are needed in many communities. 
Good preparation is only one answer in a 
very complex situation. 


Nevearnetess, it seems very unrealistic 
not to try fairly extensively something 
that has been done successfully on a small 
scale in various parts of the country. 
For over twenty years, to take one ex- 
ample only, the Shady Hill School in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has trained 
groups of apprentice teachers. Many have 
continued in teaching. Some have become 
valuable leaders in a profession which 
needs leaders. Year after year the course 
attracts exceptionally able young men 
and women who have decided that they 
like classroom life at its best and are will- 
ing to devote themselves to helping chil- 
dren to realize the satisfaction of using 
one’s mind and one’s talents effectively. 

It is just such people who are needed in 
all our schools. I can see no insurmounta- 
ble obstacle to the extension of this sort 
of preparation. It must of course be thor- 
ough. There should be no attempt to 
make these student teachers especially 
privileged. If they cannot demonstrate 
that they are well able to teach a class they 
should not be permitted to go on into 
regular teaching positions, whether they 
have passed examinations or not. We 
have outgrown the idea that teachers just 
happen. Too much is now known about 
child psychology and child development 
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to allow any ignorant person, no matter 
how enthusiastic and well meaning, to 
learn by trial and error in the schoolroom. 

There is no threat to the present sys- 
tem of teachers colleges and university 
departments of education, which will cer- 
tainly continue to supply the great ma- 
jority of our teachers. For those who can 
decide in high school that they want that 
form of education it is obviously well de- 
signed. But just as ERP supplies the cru- 


cial five percent toward European re- 
covery, so the liberal arts graduates could 
become the extra force among our teach- 
ers. Among them are people qualified in 
all the most important ways. Of these 
some are genuinely interested in teaching, 
others could be persuaded. Now is the 
time to make a place for them where they 
can learn with a sense of achievement 
the things they must know before they 
can begin to be successful teachers. 


FLOWER STILL LIFE, Matisse, 1944 





Child Development 


in education for women 


BY MARGARET B. MCFARLAND 


In the period since the war, attempts to 
explain social maladjustment have often 
drawn attention to the roles of women in 
society; and many modern social problems 
have been attributed to women’s failures 
and inadequacies. Women are said to 
compete with men in business and profes- 
sional activity, and within the family as 
well. The anthropologists have stressed 
the maternal functioning of women in a 
particular society as basically definitive of 
the personality structure of individuals in 
that society, and of the character of the 
social group as a whole. 

Yet for all this interest in the signifi- 
cance of women, we have, educationally 
speaking, continued to behave as though 
there were no distinction between the 
functions of women and of men, and we 
have disregarded the potentialities and 
characteristics of women in the planning 
of education. Much of our educational 
planning has indicated that we consider 
masculine roles and activities somehow 
superior to those for which women are 
better suited. We have encouraged girls to 


Margaret B. McFarland is spending this year in 
research at the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas — on leave from her position as associate 
professor of psychology at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. She writes: “I should like to express my ap- 
preciation of the freedom in teaching and learning 
that I have had at Mount Holyoke College where 
the tradition of Mary Lyon is expressed in a 
specific interest in adapting education to the 
needs of women. The breadth of laboratory experi- 
ence has been made possible by the friendly 
cooperation of the Holyoke School Department 
and the Holyoke Housing Authority by whom the 
Jackson Parkway experimental center has been 
financed and housed.” 
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attempt to prove their adequacy in areas 
of operation for which men tend to have 
better potentialities; and we have also 
neglected to develop in girls an awareness 
of their own special significance in society. 
We have failed to foster the skills and 
understanding which would help them to 
utilize their potentialities most effectively 
and to succeed as women, and therefore to 
find the satisfactions that are their 
heritage. 


Thus has been particularly true of higher 
education, with the result that our most 
intelligent women have often been least 
adequately prepared for the responsibili- 
ties and satisfactions of adult experience. 
In our American colleges and universities 
we have tended to think in terms of a 
hierarchy of subject matter in which 
courses in human development have been 
low on the scale. By this hierarchy we have 
implied that chemistry and physics, and 
to a lesser extent botany and zoology, are 
of a higher intellectual order than the 
understanding of the human individual. 
One of the most important sources of our 
present insecurity is the fact that our 
knowledge of physical and chemical 
processes has far exceeded our under- 
standing of human development and be- 
havior. Such values characterize a ma- 
terialistic culture. 

Teaching child development at Mount 
Holyoke College has given me an oppor- 
tunity to observe the response of college 
women to this area of understanding, and 
to evaluate various types of learning ex- 
periences in relation of their intellectual 
and emotional needs. Because there is still 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


so much that is unknown about human 
development, college courses in this sub- 
ject have often earned their lowly place in 
the academic hierarchy. Yet research has 
made available understanding that far ex- 
ceeds the scope of undergraduate courses. 
If college students are to appreciate the 
significance of child development in their 
own education, it must be taught as a 
rigorous science in which the truths de- 
rived from objective research are made 
available to the student. 


SiveraL disiplines have contributed to 
the knowledge of human development. 
At Mount Holyoke, child development is 
one of the major areas of the Department 
of Psychology; but in the autumn of 1949 
a member of the Zoology Department is to 
participate in teaching the basic course, 
assuming the major responsibility for 
those aspects that deal with heredity, 
prenatal development, and the compari- 
son of development in man with that in 
other living things. 

Child development, like other sciences, 
requires laboratory experiences through 
which students may test by their own 
observation the validity of the concepts 
and generalizations presented in the sub- 
ject matter of courses. The Holyoke Hos- 
pital has for a number of years provided 
the opportunities to observe the develop- 
ment and behavior of new-born infants, 
and the mothers of South Hadley have 
brought their infants and toddlers for 
group observation and have welcomed 
students into their homes for individual 
study of their babies. 

Learning to observe the behavior of 
children so that one may perceive the 
individual variations as well as the stable 
patterns of development requires intensive 
practice in recording what one sees and in 
evaluating these specific recordings. The 
laboratory experiences of a beginner con- 
sist in learning to look at child behavior 
and to relate what one sees to the knowl- 
edge available from well verified research. 
But advanced students have actual con- 
tact with the children in some capacity, 


because there are certain types of under- 
standing that can be gained only in this 
way. These contacts with the children 
often involve for the student some intro- 
duction to the techniques of research in 
child development, as well as opportuni- 
ties to participate in various ways in 
providing for the children’s needs. 


‘Lanoven their relationships with the 
children, the students observe the be- 
havior characteristic of children at dif- 
ferent age levels and become sensitive 
to the individual differences manifested in 
the children. ‘To find explanations for these 
differences, in addition to the theory of 
heredity, the students are exposed to 
varying environments in which children 
are growing up. Advanced students visit 
their child friends in their homes and learn 
to observe some of the influencing factors 
in their communities. 

For example, they are able to observe 
the effect of the intellectual orientation of 
a college community upon the play inter- 
est of three-, four-, and five-year-olds, 
and upon the attitudes of the children 
toward reading, writing, and talking; 
toward eating, elimination, and other 
bodily processes. A student discovers by 
her own observations that children at 
Jackson Parkway make about twice as 
many contacts with adults as the children 
in the Children’s School, and then begins 
to study differences in the experiences of 
the children in the two groups. Politics, 
housing, religious identification, marital 
relationships, economics, problems of 
adult health and adjustment, the com- 
munity values by which individual status 
is determined, may be involved in a stu- 
dent’s attempt to understand the behavior 
of children with whom she is working out 
her own personal relationships. 

The quality of the courses in human 
development is important if students are 
to regard this as a significant area of 
understanding for educated women, and if 
they are to value well the applications of 
that understanding which are associated 
with the biological and social roles of 
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women. If child development has a lowly 
position in educational offerings for 
women it is difficult for young people to 
disregard the implied values in their own 
efforts to achieve a sense of adequacy and 
social status. 

In my first year of teaching develop- 
mental psychology, one of my colleagues 
said with regard to the laboratory experi- 
ences, “They are just learning to do a 
maid’s work.” Students who had failed in 
other fields came asking to enter courses 
in child development, seeking “easy 
courses” in which to earn credits. Stu- 
dents brought to my classes studying to 
be done for other courses. This doubtless 
was due in part to my inexperience and 
uncertainty as to what subject matter was 
suitable for courses in a liberal arts college, 
but people in other women’s colleges were 
encountering similar experiences. The 
approach to a change in status in the 
liberal arts curriculum, as well as in the 
values of educated women, had to be 
through the quality of the learning ex- 
perience offered within the courses. 

It is my conviction that adequate 
understanding of the development of the 
human individual and those things which 
contribute to the emerging character of 
personality is crucial in the solution of 
many of the problems with which man is 
grappling. This belief gives a strong moti- 
vation for offering students the best possi- 
ble opportunities for learning in this field. 
The available research findings indicate 
that a knowledge of the growth and 
needs of infants and young children is 
particularly important for women, since 
the basis for all of the subsequent develop- 
ment of personality is created in the rela- 
tionship between the mother and child in 
infancy. 


Ix SPITE of the large percentage of college 
women who do not marry, there are more 
educated women who are mothers than 
there are in any profession. Among the 
offspring of college women are many indi- 
viduals endowed with exceptional potenti- 
alities who, given good opportunities for 
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development, may be expected to play 
creative and constructive roles in society. 
Yet many “educated” young mothers are 
baffled and unsure of themselves in the 
maternal role, and fail to find satisfaction 
in it because they do not see its signifi- 
cance in society and have been better 
trained for abstract intellectual effort 
than for subjective emotional experience. 
One of the most gratifying aspects of my 
teaching is observing the growing aware- 
ness among the students of the significance 
of maternity, and the frank expression of 
interest and aspirations which indicate 
that they are thinking of motherhood in 
terms of their own experience. 
Experience makes me believe that learn- 
ing about children and having contacts 
with them at the time when a young 
woman is just attaining adulthood tends 
to elicit a womanliness in her behavior. I 
mentioned this to Dr. Gesell, who had 
observed the students each year when 
they visited the Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment at Yale. He replied, “Precisely. At 
this particular time of a girl’s life cycle 
there is a special receptivity for such edu- 
cational experience which tends to rein- 
force the womanly trends in personality.” 
An interesting aspect of this womanli- 
ness is the way in which the students bring 
their dates to the Saturday morning 
classes. There seems to be surprisingly 
little self-consciousness in bringing the 
boys, and some genuine motivation which 
has impressed me as related to feminine 
attitudes. It is interesting that in these 
Saturday morning discussions many of 
the boys feel free to participate, and the 
girls seem to be more than usually per- 
ceptive in their contributions. 
Scheinfeld! has written that women 
tend to be more sensitive than men in the 
observation of small details of human be- 
havior. There is a wide range among the 
students in their ability to perceive the 
little details of child behavior out of which 
understanding comes. Learning to observe 
carefully opens to them whole new areas 


1Scheinfeld, Amram, Women and Men, 
N. Y., Harcourt Brace & Co., 1943, pp. 86-91. 
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of experience. Few adults listen atten- 
tively enough or consistently enough to 
hear the rhythmic quality of a four-year- 
old’s play with nonsense syllables, or to 
understand the meaning profanity has for 
him, or to comprehend how he regards 
birth or death. 

A student observes a three-year-old and 
a four-year-old playing with the empty 
bird cage the day the canary had died: 


The Three asks, “‘Why did Winnie die?” 

The Four, “I think he got cold — from wind, 
I think. Let’s open this up.” She opens the 
door of the cage and speaking close to the cage 
as though to a bird inside says, ““ You can come 
out of the cage. Come out.” She closes the door 
of the cage. “‘Doesn’t it look pretty — the 
bird? We’ll put this on.” She carries the cage 
over to the standard and tries unsuccessfully 
to hang it. “No, we’ll wait till Miss B. comes.” 
She carries the cage back to the table and lean- 
ing close says gently, “‘Don’t die. Just sit over 
there.”’ She opens the door of the cage and puts 
her hand in as though holding a bird and with- 
draws her hand. “I'll make you feel better. 
I’ll give you some food.” 


Such observations become a part of 
one’s pleasure in literature and one’s 
comprehension of the evolution of human 
concepts and attitudes. They have a gen- 
eral cultural value. Observation of the 
child’s simple, bold projection of feeling 
through his use of clay and paint, or 
through his own dramatic action, gives 
adults a deeper awareness of the signifi- 
cance of all creative experience. 


Prosasry the subtlest value of the 
study of child development to any young 
adult is its contribution to the under- 
standing of the self. I have observed 
among my students the dawning realiza- 
tion of the forces that have operated upon 
their own growth and development. It is 
difficult to verify objectively impressions 
in this respect, but it has seemed to me 
that coming to think in developmental 
terms has made the students more accept- 
ing of themselves. 

The American emphasis upon indi- 
vidual responsibility is reflected in the 


students’ attitudes toward impulses and 
behavior which are unacceptable accord- 
ing to their value systems. They assume 
personal responsibility for many aspects 
of their own development that have been 
culturally influenced. The study of de- 
velopment tends to stimulate retrospec- 
tive thinking about relationships and ex- 
periences that have contributed to the 
development of the self. For many stu- 
dents the understanding achieved in this 
way seems to alleviate feelings of inade- 
quacy and guilt and make them more 
accepting of the unique quality of the self. 

Although courses offered by liberal arts 
colleges are not intended to serve the pur- 
pose of direct vocational training, they 
tend to stimulate interests which become 
the basis for vocational choice. Students 
who major in developmental psychology 
go into widely varying fields of profes- 
sional activity. Many work with children 
in different capacities — teaching, clinical 
work, psychiatric social work, pediatric 
medicine, nursing, occupational and physio- 
therapy. Such professions offer scope to 
the fostering impulses which Deutch ' has 
described as characteristics of feminine 
personality, the capacity for the denial of 
self in behalf of another which she be- 
lieves from her clinical experience is 
stronger in women than in men. 

Child development research and clinical 
practice require great sensitivity to the 
little details of child behavior, and women 
have been able to make an important con- 
tribution in these fields. These are profes- 
sional fields which are often deeply satis- 
fying to women because they utilize the 
basic impulses of women and challenge the 
intellectual capacities in which they tend 
to be most adequately endowed. Such 
professional activities do not draw women 
away from interest in marriage but tend 
to foster impulses and behavior patterns 
that may later contribute to their satis- 
faction and success in marriage. 

I realize that this point of view seems in 


1 Deutch, Helena, The Psychology of Women, 
New York, Grune Stratton, 1945, Vol. I, 
pp. 273-274, Vol. II, pp. 17-19. 
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opposition to the feministic attitudes. 
The feminist movement has resulted in 
broader educational and professional op- 
portunities for women, but it is based upon 
a concept of equality of men and women 
which denies the reality of sex differences. 
Sex differences are not well understood, 
but clinical study of men and women has 
produced evidence of complex intellectual 
and emotional, as well as biological, dif- 
ferences. I have not meant to imply that 
the inclusion of the study of human de- 


velopment in a liberal arts college curricu- 
lum transforms it to an educational plan 
especially designed for women, but my 
observations of the receptivity and dy- 
namic interest of women students have 
made me believe that this is one area of 
understanding that is particularly mean- 
ingful to them. It is also urgent that 
women should understand the significance 
of their roles in human development and 
be able to find personal satisfaction in 
them. 


STILL LIFE, Matisse, 1946 





Seattle and the arts 


BY MARGARET CALLAHAN 


Seattle, with still two years to go before 
celebrating her first centennial, has be- 
come one of the most productive centers 
in the nation in the field of the arts. Iso- 
lated geographically, dominated until 
about twenty-five years ago by a pioneer 
psychology, Seattle has during the last 
two decades captured wide attention 
through a prolific flowering in drama, 
music, painting, literature, architecture, 
and allied activities. 

Until perhaps two decades ago, Seattle 
took it for granted that to get anywhere 
in the arts you left the home town and 
gravitated to New York, or possibly San 
Francisco. The tendency has been re- 
versed, until today one finds talented in- 
dividuals traveling to Seattle, seeking to 
make homes here, attracted by the atmos- 
phere of creative vitality. 

It is hard to trace the taproot of this 
vigorous growth. Certainly an important 
ground element has been the persevering 
spirit and creative attitude of a few indi- 
viduals, whose struggle to give life to the 
arts has been hardly enough to survive 
the occasional drought of bland civic 
indifference. By hard, unrelenting work 
and by the firmness of their belief, they 
have established the broad base of a 
flourishing culture in this region. 


Margaret B. Callahan has done newspaper and 
magazine work since graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Washington’s School of Journalism in 
1924. She was editor of The Town Crier, a 
weekly published in Seattle from 1928 to 1934; 
18 the wife of Kenneth Callahan, whose drawing, 
“Cascade Mountain,” appeared in the spring 
JOURNAL; and along with keeping house for her 
husband and son, does free lance writing. Her 
chapter on “‘The Frontier” will appear in a 
volume on The Cascade Range to be published 
by Vanguard Press in the fall. 


A notable pioneer in the creative wilder- 
ness of the Northwest was Nellie Cornish 
who, with the aid of a small group of 
Seattle women in crusading mood, es- 
tablished the Cornish School. Miss Corn- 
ish, after eight or ten trail-blazing years 
of making do in various old buildings 
about town, managed in the early ’20s to 
house the school in its present building 
on Capitol Hill. Now the arts were digni- 
fied with their own temple; they had a 
place under the sun, and gained authentic- 
ity thereby. The hard-shelled business 
man, who had fought for his first dollars 
in a tough new land and was inclined to 
scoff at all this “arty” nonsense, found 
perhaps that he, confronted with the prob- 
lem of a talented, sensitive child, was 
turning to his very institution to solve his 
personal dilemma. 

Miss Cornish brought to Seattle as 
faculty members many influential per- 
sonalities, including Mark Tobey, who 
has been a force for free creative expres- 
sion ever since. Here Florence Bean 
James and Burton James began their local 
dramatic career, which later led them to 
establish the present Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse. 

There was an intangible difference in 
the atmosphere of the Cornish School in 
its early days from that of existent cen- 
ters of creative activity. There was a 
flush of excitement coming from achieve- 
ment over obstacles; there was a feeling, 
too, of a fortress, for this was a stronghold 
of the arts and the arts were beleaguered 
by forces of the so-called practical world. 
This school on the hill was a retreat. 

The governing impulse of present-day 
activities in the arts is outward, toward 
the people. The ivory tower has crumbled, 
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and in its place is an ample reception 
room with a big Welcome sign on the 
door. Of course, the creative artist in any 
field is essentially in the last analysis a 
solitary; when he works he is alone with 
his God. But it is the attitude surrounding 
art activities of which I am speaking. 
There is no longer the hushed reverence 
before something too precious for the 
common herd; this cozy aura faded about 
the time that Benda masks and scarfs 
tied-and-dyed found their gentle way to 
the ash pile. 

Vitally concerned in this step toward 
maturity was Dr. Richard E. Fuller, who 
with his mother, Mrs. Eugene Fuller, 
donated to the city in 1933 the present 
Seattle Art Museum with its extensive 
oriental collection. Dr. Fuller envisaged 
a museum entirely as a functional, wide- 
reaching institution, which would enter 
as far as possible into the everyday lives 
of the people. Figures testify that he has 
succeeded, for more people in proportion 
to population visit the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum than any similar institution. 

By keeping the architecture simple 
along modern, functional lines, by en- 
couraging regional artists through one- 
man shows, purchases, and an annual 
Pacific Northwest exhibition of painting 
and sculpture, and by stressing educa- 
tional values through contact with clubs 
and schools all over the state, Dr. Fuller, 
as director of the Seattle Art Museum, has 
been a key figure in molding the creative 
consciousness of the region. Vision, open- 
minded appreciation, taste, and financial 
generosity go far toward creating fertile 
ground for the arts. 


Tae University of Washington has 
played an important role in development 
of regional creativity. Here again in- 
tangibles knock into a cocked hat any 
attempt to say this was responsible for 
that, and so-and-so for whom, ete. Periods 
of inactivity merge imperceptibly into 
periods of activity, and the quiet back- 
ground enters into the ferment of pro- 
ductivity. Certain it is, however, that 
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since the presidency of Raymond Allen 
there has been a pronounced movement 
toward integrating the university’s fa- 
cilities with the outer community, and 
toward interweaving the various arts into 
a coordinated pattern of activity quite 
astonishing in its scope. 

From the beginnings, the simple back- 
woods days, to the present, with its com- 
plicated beehive of interlocked activities, 
is a long story, and impossible to relate in 
so brief and hurriedly written an article; 
this must be the impression of a bystander, 
of perhaps more than ordinary curiosity, 
over a period including the most acutely 
accelerated years of ferment. 


To BEGIN away back, the nature of the 
earliest settlers in the Puget Sound area 
was a little more restless, a little more 
adventurous than that of pioneers in 
other Northwest areas, for this was the 
farthest reach, the last corner, and to 
get here from Oregon, where the fertile 
Willamette Valley attracted thousands of 
immigrant home-seekers, required a spirit 
sufficiently dauntless to sustain even fur- 
ther hardships than those of the Oregon 
trail. 

In 1861 (less than ten years after the 
landing at Alki Point of the schooner 
Exact with its twenty-four passengers, the 
first Seattle-ites), a handful of citizens 
rushed through the Washington terri- 
torial legislature a bill providing for loca- 
tion of a university in Seattle, designated 
certain lands to be sold for its financing, 
and set up a board of commissioners. 

This site was donated by Arthur Denny, 
eight acres of dense fir forest on a com- 
manding knoil (now the heart of down- 
town Seattle). As no funds for clearing 
were available, the pioneers tackled the 
job themselves. When the last of the giant 
stumps had been wrested from the earth 
and burned, up the muddy, ox-cart trail 
went wagon-loads of lumber for the 
wooden building and picket fence, which 
symbolized man’s eternal search, under 
whatever conditions, for the ladder out of 
the slime. 
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What creative talent there may have 
been in the early settlement days about 
Puget Sound we don’t know, for if any 
existed it was effectively submerged by 
the enormous, back-breaking problems of 
taming one of the most tangled wilder- 
nesses on earth. Touched by the lavish 
beauties of nature in this far northwestern 
corner, many of the pioneers were moved 
to write verse or to record in diaries a 
fumbling, flighty appreciation. Occasion- 
ally in drab little salvage marts you may 
come upon paintings from that period, 
crude attempts at mountain, forest, and 
marine landscapes, few containing any of 
the amusing qualities of “primitive” art 
as it developed in New England. 


Tue first organized attempts toward fos- 
tering art in the community were in the 
music field. By 1884, five years before 
Washington became a state, the univer- 
sity’s curriculum included “literature, 
science, and the arts,” the arts being in- 
struction in music, which, the catalogue 
announced, young ladies might substitute 
for higher mathematics courses, should 
these prove too arduous for their mental 
capabilities. 

It is a temptation to dwell upon these 
picturesque young sprouting days, with 
formation of the first Brass Band, the 
gala concerts at lumberman Yesler’s Pa- 
vilion on Lake Washington, the rash of 
musical events during the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition in the summer of 1909. 
In reading about them you sense an 
ebullience in the community’s conscious- 
ness; a healthy demand for what they 
honestly and uninhibitedly believed to 
be “the finer things of life,’ which has 
resulted in the more complex pattern of 
aesthetics prevalent today. 

What connection there is between a 
group of pioneers sitting about a kerosene 
lamp after long hours of labor to form, 
say, the beginnings of a library, and the 
production of a genuinely creative work of 
literature like James Stevens’ Big Jim 
Turner, or — to follow an analogy in the 
field of painting — between the florid 
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landscapes executed for hotels or saloons 
by itinerant painters in exchange for 
drinks, room, and board, and a creative 
masterpiece like “‘ Drift of Summer” by 
Mark Tobey, painted because he had to 
paint it: what the relationship may be is 
too intangible to state, but there is never 
a break in the stream. 

To name the immediate influences lead- 
ing to Seattle’s present art situation I 
would begin with the original Cornish 
School under Nellie Cornish and, starting 
in the ’20s at Cornish School, continuing 
independently, the teachings of Mark 
Tobey. The University of Washington 
Art Department under Walter Isaacs, 
with Mr. Isaacs, Ambrose Patterson, and 
Ray Hill the dominating figures. The 
Music and Art Foundation, which has 
grown in twenty-five years from a found- 
ling to a wide civic institution, sponsoring 
free creative art classes for children and 
scholarships for talented composers. The 
Seattle Art Museum, which, with Dr. 
Fuller as director, Kenneth Callahan as 
curator, and Mrs. A. M. Young as educa- 
tional director, has worked tirelessly since 
its inception in 1933 to further both edu- 
cational and creative aspects of regional 
art. The Ladies Musical Club, which under 
the presidency of Mrs. M. A. Gottstein 
pioneered in the professional concert field 
in Seattle. The University of Washington’s 
Music Department, with the late Carl 
Paige Wood, Mrs. Louise Van Ogle, and 
presently George Mackay as dominant 
personalities. The musicians who have for 
many years survived the vicissitudes of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra with pa- 
tience and with undying respect for the 
music they have essayed to play for a 
galaxy of conductors, the last of whom 
was Eugene Linden, a young genius out 
of the Pacific Northwest, who has also 
done a splendid job of directing contem- 
porary opera in Seattle the two past sum- 
mer seasons. 

For the stage, the flair for theatrical 
organization of Glenn Hughes, head of 
the University’s Drama Department, 
whose unique Penthouse and Showboat 
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theatres have made national dramatic 
history. The Repertory Playhouse, under 
the leadership of Florence Bean James 
and Burton James, who pioneered in the 
little theatre movement in the Northwest. 
The creative imagination in diverse fields, 
but chiefly in writing and theatre, of 
George and Gladys Savage, who estab- 
lished Tryout Theatre, a sort of laboratory 
for experimental drama, and also initiated 
Seattle’s first creative writing seminars, 
which have led to an amazing harvest of 
local publications. 

In the dance field, primarily the talents 
of Eleanor King, who came to Seattle fol- 
lowing success in New York, because she 
found the region an inspiring place for 
creative work. The lately expanded pre- 
gram of the Seattle Public Library under 
John Richards. And, very recently, the 
constructive contributions of Melvin Koh- 
ler, who came to Seattle as head of the 
Henry Art Gallery, from Tacoma, where 
his achievements as head of the Art De- 
partment of the College of Puget Sound 
amounted to a pioneering triumph. 


Ix ARCHITECTURE, Seattle has gone 
through the usual phases of imitation and 
contractors’ monstrosities, but in late 
years the city has awakened, largely 
through the efforts of a talented young 
group of architects, to possibilities of 
an indigenous style, designed to look a 
part of its background and to afford a 
maximum of living delight. Slum clearance 
and progressive multiple housing got off 
to an impressive start under the spur of 
the war years, with the Seattle Housing 
Authority under the leadership of Charles 
Ross. 

The architects have as a rule been loath 
to acknowledge the existence of painters 


and sculptors, preferring the unmarred 
sterility of the beautiful blank wall, but 
this attitude is breaking down as the ful- 
fillment of living becomes a major con- 
sideration. 

A conscious appreciation on the part of 
a region of its indigenous culture is a 
mark of maturity. Dr. Erna Gunther as 
head of the university’s Anthropology 
Department has amassed, with the aid of 
her colleagues and students, a truly im- 
pressive collection of Northwest Indian 
cultural objects, lore, and scientific data. 
Her field work has been nothing less than 
inspired, and the results, part of which 
may be seen in the Washington State 
Museum on the university campus, are 
invaluable. 


Owe of the characteristics of Seattle’s 
artists, in whatever field, has been a lack 
of uniformity or conformity to any school 
of aesthetics. The only characteristic com- 
mon to the personalities who have emerged 
as recognized artists is their independent 
and original approach to their work. 

There is, however, underlying every 
work of creation a consciousness of the 
strong moods of nature in the Pacific 
Northwest. This consciousness manifests 
itself in varying degrees and in com- 
pletely individual style, but it is there, 
whether the work be an earthy humorous 
piece like Betty MacDonald’s The Egg 
and I, or a sensitive, decorative, delicately 
ironic painting like Morris Graves’ “Shore 
Birds.” 

Perhaps first on the list of influences in 
Seattle’s creative life should be the strong 
moods of nature herself, the mountain 
ranges, shore lines, primitive forest, mov- 
ing skies, prowling mists, gray rains, and 
mild, sweet summers. 
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Fellowship Awards, 1949-50 


Twenty-seven fellowships for 1949-50, 
with stipends totaling $40,750, have been 
awarded by the Association to outstand- 
ing women for graduate research. 

Fellows will use their awards for study 
here and abroad in fields of research rang- 
ing from an archaeological field trip in 
Alaska to a comparative study of labor 
relations and collective bargaining. Proj- 
ects reflecting concern with contemporary 
problems include medical research, an 
analysis of the economics of urban transit 
systems, a study of Soviet policies in the 
Balkans, and an examination of the effect 
of industrialization upon Southern lib- 
eralism. 

Nine of the American fellows will con- 
duct their research abroad. Some will go 
to England to study literary movements 
and figures, history, chemistry, and intel- 
lectual life during the eleventh century; 
Greece will be the site of archaeological 
investigation; and France the source of 
material on labor problems. One of the 
fellows will go to Spain to study late 
eighteenth century Spanish writers. Two 
fellows will work in Alaska. 

The four international fellowships re- 
quire study in some country other than 
that of the recipient. Three of the interna- 


tional fellows will come to the United 
States, from Argentina, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands, while the international fel- 
low from Australia will go to London. 
The geographical spread of the institu- 
tions from which the American fellows 
hold degrees is interesting. There are 
undergraduate degrees from: 
Barnard Radcliffe 
Boston University Randolph-Macon 
ro n Mawr Swarthmore 
rinnell eee ae 
Ilinois Institute of University of Buffalo 
Technology University of California 
University of Michigan 


Mount Holyoke 

New Jersey College for University of Southern 
Wom ” California 

Oberlin 

Oxford College for 


Women (Oxford, Ohio) 


Vassar 
Wellesley 


Some of these institutions are repre- 
sented in the fellows’ graduate degrees, 
which also add to the list: 

Baylor University 
Columbia University 
Cornell 

King’s College, London 
Newnham College, 

Cambridge 
New York University 


Each fellow’s project is 
briefly in the following pages. 


Syracuse University 
University of Colorado 
University of Indiana 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 
Yale 


described 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


fational Fellowships 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Unit) $1,500 — Doro- 
THY Baiscn, teaching fellow, English De- 
partment, Cornell University. Birthplace, 
Tonawanda, New York. A.B. 1937, B.L.S, 
1941, University of Buffalo; M.A. 1946, 
Cornell University. 


The literary and social circles of London, 
1910-20, will be reviewed by Miss Baisch, who 


is working for her doctor’s degree at Cornell’ 
Her research will deal with such groups as the 
Georgians and the Imagists, and with such 
writers as Katherine Mansfield, John Middle- 
ton Murray, D. H. Lawrence, Ezra Pound, and 
T.S. Eliot, with the intent of discovering their 
social and intellectual relationships. In her re- 
search on this period, which up to now has not 
been studied comprehensively, Miss Baisch 
will seek to determine the significant literary 
characteristics of this milieu and the contribu- 
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tion of this decade to modern literature. The 
final work should be a lively picture of the 
period and an estimate of its accomplishment. 
Miss Baisch, who has taught high school and 
college classes, will compile her findings into a 
book of interest to the scholar as well as the 
general reader. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin) $1,500 
—Eumzaseto S. Lanois, attorney; as- 
sistant, New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations. Birthplace, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. A.B. 1942, Mount Holyoke 
College; M.S. 1943, Syracuse University; 
LL.B. 1948, Cornell Law School. 


Legal research in labor relations and collective 
bargaining will be done by Mrs. Landis at the 
Institute of Comparative Law, University of 
Lyon, France. In comparing French and 
American labor relations laws, Mrs. Landis 
hopes to determine how French experience 
may be of value to our legislators and individ- 
uals concerned with labor-management rela- 
tions. Working jointly with her husband, also a 
graduate of Cornell Law School, she will 
analyze statutory law and its interpretation as 
well as the administrative machinery for en- 
forcement. She describes the significance of the 
project thus: 


Collective bargaining is far older and better estab- 
lished on the Continent than in the United States, 
and the civil law approach to administrative law is 
entirely different from our common law, making 
possible different techniques in dealing with labor 
law problems. However, there is practically no liter- 
ature in English available on the subject. 


Articles on significant phases of the study 
will be written for publication in American law 
reviews. Mrs. Landis has published several 
articles in the Cornell Law Quarterly. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Unit) $1,500 — Sytvia W. KeEn- 
NEY, graduate student, Yale University. 
Birthplace, Tampa, Florida. A.B. 1944, 
Wellesley College; B.Mus. 1945, M.A. 1948, 
Yale University. 


Miss Kenney will do research on the music of 
the late fifteenth century, at Yale University. 
Her doctoral dissertation will be devoted to one 
of the composers of the Netherlands School in 
the second half of the century. Miss Kenney 
describes her work thus: 
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It will comprise a study of all the elements contrib- 
uting to the formation of the sacred polyphonic 
vocal style. These include purely stylistic as well as 
general cultural factors. I shall try to establish the 
stylistic relationship between the preceding Bur- 
gundian and English schools and that of such early 
Netherlands composers as Ockeghem and Obrecht. 
I should like to determine the degree of influence 
which may be attributed to the rise of a new human- 
istic and religious idea. These problems have been 
raised, but not satisfactorily answered in recent 
research. 


One musicologist has urged support for this 
study because the period is most rich in musi- 
cal works of the foremost rank, and “‘the artis- 
tic ideas which dominated it are of importance 
to the solution of artistic problems of our own 
time.” 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship, 
$1,500 — Barspara D. BLANCHARD, as- 
sistant professor of zoology, University of 
California, Santa Barbara College. Birth- 
place, San Francisco, California. A.B. 1933, 
Ph.D. 1938, University of California. 


A study of the Gambel white-crowned sparrow 
and the cyclic changes in physiology which 
precede and follow its migration to Alaska, 
will be continued by Dr. Blanchard under her 
fellowship. The project has bearings on two 
problems of interest to physiologists, — the 
relation of the endocrines to cyclic metabolic 
changes, and the physiology of warm-blooded 
animals, including man, when subjected to 
Arctic conditions. 

Dr. Blanchard, who has been conducting a 
study of white-crowned sparrows for fifteen 
years, will band breeding pairs in Alaska and 
follow them through the nesting cycle, collect- 
ing large numbers of specimens for analysis of 
the thyroid and other endocrine glands. 

Since the Gambel sparrows arrive in Santa 
Barbara in late September and leave in mid- 
April for the far North breeding grounds, Dr. 
Blanchard will first collect birds at two-week 
intervals in Santa Barbara, preparing the 
thyroids for microscopic examination. Shortly 
before the birds are judged ready to migrate, 
she will precede them to Alaska. There she 
plans to work at Mountain Village, where 
bird-banders have kept records of arrival of the 
sparrows for several years. In July 1950 she 
plans to visit the Arctic Research Laboratory 
at Point Barrow, Alaska, to observe methods 
for investigating the metabolism of animals in 
the Arctic. 
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Dr. Blanchard has published several papers 
on her work. 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Moun- 
tain Region) $1,500— Marra Sa.vin, 
instructor in government, Barnard College. 
Birthplace, Moscow, Russia (American 
citizenship, 1929). B.A. 1940, Barnard Col- 
lege; M.A. 1943, Columbia University. 


Research for a doctoral dissertation on Soviet 
policies in the Balkans, with emphasis on the 
instruments by which the Soviet Government 
has established its present relationship, will be 
done by Miss Salvin. She will work at the 
Russian Institute of Columbia University. 
Miss Salvin’s studies should throw light on the 
extent of American interest in this area, as well 
as the policies which are desirable for the 
United States in the light of these interests. 
Miss Salvin has done her graduate work in 
public law and government. She has taught at 
Vassar College and has been research assistant 
to the acting president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Author of sev- 
eral articles in the international relations field, 
and co-author of the volume, Security and Dis- 
armament: Lessons from the League of Nations, 
she is now preparing an international relations 
text for use in college introductory courses. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana) $1,500 
—Estuer Ross, graduate student, Rad- 
cliffe College. Birthplace, Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. A.B. 1945, A.M. 1949, Radcliffe 
College. 


An analysis of the economics of urban transit 
systems, handled as a comparative case study 
of such systems in selected urban communi- 
ties, will be undertaken by Miss Ross at Rad- 
cliffe College. 

Her study will give special emphasis to the 
significance of recent developments, par- 
ticularly the trend toward public ownership of 
transportation facilities. Such problems as 
fare-setting, cost allocation, and wage policies 
will be studied in both private and public- 
operated systems. Communities have been 
selected for the study which best illustrate the 
special problems of the industry and which 
show unique and contrasting methods of 
adaptation. : 

A comprehensive picture of the economic 
position of the industry, such as Miss Ross 
proposes, will give significant aid in the formu- 


lation of appropriate public policy. Miss Ross 
will submit the study as a thesis for her Ph.D. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana) ! $750 
— JUNE ZIMMERMAN, graduate student, 
Physical Chemistry Laboratory, Ox- 
ford, England. Birthplace, Peoria, Illinois. 
B.S.A.S. 1943, M.S. 1945, Illinois Institute 
of Technology; Ph.D. 1948, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


A six-month extension to complete research on 
problems of oxidation in bacterial systems has 
been granted to Dr. Zimmerman, a 1948-49 
fellow. At the Physical Chemistry Laboratory 
in Oxford, England, she has reached a stage 
where her research is beginning to throw con- 
siderable light on the processes of oxygen con- 
sumption by bacterial cells, and on the ques- 
tion of the relation of this oxygen consumption 
to the growth of the cells. 

Before going to England, Dr. Zimmerman’s 
work centered on oxidation in plant tissues. 
For a fuller description of her work, see page 
236 of the Summer 1948 JouRNAL. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois) $1,500 — 
MarcGaret Mappox, history lecturer, The 
College, University of Chicago; assistant 
editor, Journal of Modern History. Birth- 
place, Otterbein, Indiana. A.B. 1916, Oxford 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio; A.M. 
1921, Indiana University. 


British liberalism in the half-century prior to 
the First World War will be examined by Miss 
Maddox. She will give primary consideration 
to the views of a number of able thinkers of the 
time as they were set forth in Contemporary 
Review, an English periodical, whose columns 
gave views of liberal writers on current social, 
intellectual, and religious questions. The study 
will trace the developments of liberal thought 
in regard to such issues as the relation between 
science and religion, and between the state and 
church. Public education, social welfare and 
legislation, minority rights, Anglo-American 
relations, and imperialism will also be exam- 
ined in this light. 

Miss Maddox, who was one of the first 
American teachers to go to England under the 
IFUW teacher-exchange program in 1931-32, 
will do her research in London and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


1QOne half of the 1948-49 stipend was not used. 
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Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Unit) $1,500 — CuaRLENE Crart, anthro- 
pology instructor, University of Alaska. 
Birthplace, Everett, Washington. S.B. 1945, 
A.M. 1948, Radcliffe College. 


A resident of Alaska, Miss Craft will conduct 
an archaeological field trip into the Upper 
Kuskokwim region of the territory this summer 
under her fellowship. Located southwest of 
Mt. McKinley National Park, the area is 
occupied by Athabaskan Indians and has re- 
ceived no attention archaeologically, though 
the presence of old Indian villages and grave 
sites has been reported. In addition to survey- 
ing the sites and excavating, the field work will 
include gathering ethnographic and physical 
anthropological data from the living Indians of 
the region, and collecting wood samples for 
tree-ring analysis, which would date these re- 
cent prehistoric sites. It has become increas- 
ingly desirable to know early developments 
along the rivers of interior Alaska, since the 
Indians in the Upper Kuskokwim are being ab- 
sorbed by whites or Eskimos. Anthropologists 
feel that excavations in this area will tell much 
of how the far-inland area fits into Alaskan 
prehistory, and a social anthropologist has 
said of this project: 


Archaeological work in Alaska is very important 
since it may add to our knowledge not only of the 
region itself but of the whole problem of the devel- 
opment of American Indian cultures. 


Miss Craft has an excellent background of 
laboratory training and museum experience 
both at the University of Alaska, where she is 
an anthropology instructor, and at the Pea- 
body Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
During the summer of 1946 Miss Craft gained 
field work experience on the University of 
New Mexico trip of approximately 4,000 miles 
in Southwestern United States. The following 
summer she was a member of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research expedition to 
the caves of Hercules in Tangier, Morocco. 

During the winter of 1949-50, Miss Craft 
will prepare a report of her Alaskan field trip. 
She expects to use the material for her Ph.D. 
thesis at Radcliffe College. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (South- 
east Central Unit) $1,500 — MarGaret E. 
Rupp, graduate student, University of 
Reading, England. Birthplace, New York, 
New York. B.A. 1947, Bryn Mawr College. 
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To complete her doctor’s thesis on the relation- 
ship between William Blake and W. B. Yeats 
as visionary artists, Miss Rudd will work at 
the University of Reading, England, and at 
Oxford approaching the problem from the as- 
pects of psychology, philosophy, fine art, and 
religion, as well as literature. Of her project 
she writes: 


Yeats wrote books and articles on Blake and was, I 
believe, greatly influenced by him in his own creative 
work. Nothing has yet been written on this artistic 
relationship. I wish, therefore, to measure Yeats 
against Blake, the poet-painter, and to try to deter- 
mine where in relation to one another each stands 
as a visionary artist. A major reason for choosing 
this subject was that it will take me into several 
fields. It is my belief that such synoptic studies 
are valuable in research in the arts in order to coun- 
terbalance the fragmentary outlook of this primar- 
ily scientific age. 


Miss Rudd’s aim is a Ph.D. in aesthetics. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship, 
1948-49, (Michigan)! $1,500 — Lois GreEen 
Cxiark, student. Birthplace, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts. A.B. 1943, Swarthmore College; 
A.M. 1944, Radcliffe College. 


Mrs. Clark will study the impact of the 
repeal of the Massachusetts Bay Charter in 
1684 on the life and thought of late seven- 
teenth century Massachusetts. 

This charter gave the freemen of the com- 
pany, who were rigid Puritans, the right to 
make laws, hold courts, and choose new free- 
men. Under it the congregational churches 
were able to control the colony, since church 
membership and election by the general court 
were voting prerequisites. Thus settlers who 
were not church members were from the first 
denied participation in the government, and 
by the latter part of the seventeenth century 
waning piety had made such inroads upon the 
saints that many people of economic and social 
importance had no political power. Mrs. Clark 
will examine the state of mind of the people 
when faced with repeal of this charter and its 
replacement by a crown charter, which would 
substitute wealth for sainthood as a voting 
prerequisite, but provide royal governors to 
enforce the navigation acts. Were there, as his- 
torians have suspected, defined political par- 
ties? How did the clergy meet the double 


1 Not used in 1948-49. 
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threat of rising secularism and their declining 
political power? 

In trying to answer these questions the 
study will begin in 1670 when the ministers’ 
complaints of hypocrisy and sinful indulgence 
in worldly pleasure became passionate denun- 
ciations, and will end with the publication in 
1702 of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi 
Americana, which was perhaps the climax of 
the futile effort to revive the church-centered 
life of the first generation. Of her project, Mrs. 
Clark writes: 


In my study of the interaction of two forces — the 
struggle with England and the decline of the 
churches — I hope to contribute to our knowledge 
of what happened to the unified religious society 
of Winthrop and Cotton, what turned Puritans into 
Yankees. If I can find enough evidence to piece to- 
gether the story of political parties, I will have 
solved a mystery that has bothered historians and 
will have made it possible to place the Charter 
crisis in its true perspective against the second strug- 
gle with England a century later. 


Mrs. Clark will work at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library and Radcliffe College. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship 
(Michigan) $1,500 — Auice B. Dickinson, 
teaching fellow, graduate student, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Birthplace, New York, 
New York. B.A. 1941, University of Michi- 
gan; M.A. 1947, Columbia University. 


Mrs. Dickinson will do research in higher 


mathematics, specializing in topology —a 
field described by some mathematicians as one 
of the most active and fundamental branches 
of mathematics. Mrs. Dickinson, who will work 
for her doctor’s degree at the University of 
Michigan, has defined her study as follows: 


One of the aims of topology is to study, in its most 
general form, the process of approaching a limit. A 
topological space is an abstract set of elements satis- 
fying certain basic axioms that provide the ma- 
chinery for the limit process but disregard such no- 
tions as size and shape. Various types of spaces are 
defined by placing further restrictions on the ele- 
ments. But any arbitrary set of mathematical ele- 
ments may constitute a topological space, and some 
of these more general spaces are becoming of increas- 
ing importance. There are some common spaces 
about which a large theory has been developed. A 
Study of the occurrence of these common spaces in 
some of the more general spaces should lead to an 
extension of much of the present theory. 


New Jersey State Fellowship, $2,000 — 
ELEANOR RaTHBONE, research scholar. 
Birthplace, Warrington, England (natural- 
ized American citizen, 1924). A.B. 1925, 
Vassar College; A.M. 1928, Radcliffe Col- 
lege; Ph.D. 1936, King’s College, London. 


To complete and revise her book on English 
cathedrals and intellectual life from 1066 to 
1216, Dr. Rathbone will examine manuscripts 
in London, Oxford, and Paris libraries. Her 
study traces the development of cathedral 
schools and the University of Oxford, and the 
influence of men trained in these and similar 
schools on the continent. As bishops and offi- 
cials in the royal administration, men trained 
in these schools were largely responsible for the 
legal and constitutional changes which were to 
affect the evolution of English, and later of 
American, institutions. 

The book, which is the result of many years 
of research and which is to be published by the 
Warburg Institute of the University of Lon- 
don, breaks new ground for specialists in vari- 
ous fields — episcopal administration, history 
of theology, and canon, civil, and common law. 

The biographical notices and bibliography 
included in the book have been termed by 
medieval history scholars as “indispensable to 
all who will study this period.” Legal historians 
consider the “rescue of the early English 
canonists and romanists from oblivion” and 
the evaluation of their contributions, of first 
importance to English legal history. 

Dr. Rathbone has written several articles 
on legal study and English scholars in the 
twelfth century. 


New York State Fellowship, $1,500 — Jac- 
QUELINE CHITTENDEN, lecturer in classical 
archaeology, University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Birthplace, Kew Gardens, New York. 
A.B. 1938, Barnard College; Diploma in 
Classical Archaeology 1942, Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge; M.A. 1944, Cambridge 
University, England. 


At the American School of Archaeology, in 
Greece, Mrs. Chittenden will investigate 
archaeological monuments in Athens and sur- 
rounding regions relating to the cult of the 
ancient god Hermes (Mercury). Study of this 
subject in a modern, scientific manner, should 
contribute significance for what it will con- 
tribute to better understanding of human 
belief and thought. Mrs. Chittenden expects to 
publish the results of her research, thereby 
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adding to her list of publications on ancient 
deities and Greek art which have appeared in 
Hesperia, The American Journal of Archaeol- 
ogy, Greece and Rome, and elsewhere. 

Mrs. Chittenden is one of three students 
ever to attain the mark of “‘distinction” with 
the Diploma of Classical Archaeology from 
Cambridge University. From 1942 to 1946 she 
was assistant director, organizing various ex- 
hibitions of Greek art in England and Scot- 
land for Mr. Charles Seltman, lecturer in clas- 
sics at Cambridge University. One of the most 
important exhibitions was held at the Royal 
Academy in London in 1946. Mrs. Chittenden 
also collaborated with Mr. Seltman in writing 
Greek Art, A Commemorative Catalogue. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship, $1,500 
— Rutu WatAnaBeE, librarian, Sibley Music 
Library; music history instructor, Eastman 
School of Music. Birthplace, Los Angeles, 
California. B.Mus. 1937, A.B. 1939, M.A. 
1941, M.Mus. 1942, University of Southern 
California. 


An intensive study of the Italian madrigal dur- 
ing the last decade of the 16th century will be 
made by Miss Watanabe, with special em- 
phasis on four little known composers, repre- 
senting Sicilian, Neapolitan, and Roman 
styles. Miss Watanabe will make a modern 
transcription of the four books, making them 
available for performance. Her critical and 
analytical study will concern the styles of com- 
position represented, as related to the tech- 
nique of sixteenth century Italian and of 
parallel Engtish madrigal writing. 

The resez sch, a part of which will be done at 
the Smith College Archives and the Library of 
Congress, will be presented as a doctoral dis- 
sertation at the Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) $1,500— Miniprep Inzer 
Byers, graduate student, Radcliffe College. 
Birthplace, Erwin, North Carolina. A.B. 
1947, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; 
A.M. 1948, Radcliffe College. 


To contribute to understanding of the political 
and social mind of the South, Miss Byers will 
study the effect of industrialization on South- 
ern liberalism from 1920 to the present, for her 
doctoral dissertation. Miss Byers’ interest is in 
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social history, with emphasis upon political, 
economic, and social manifestations of liberal- 
ism. She will work both at Radcliffe and at 
Harvard University. Of her project she writes: 


It is to be a study of the direct and indirect effects 
of industrialization on the thought patterns and the 
actual policies of Southern liberals. Such a study, I 
feel, should be of value in interpreting the position 
of contemporary Southern liberalism and should 
aid the understanding of the forces shaping the 
course of liberal development. 


International Fellowships 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas) $1,500 
— D. N. Woon, teaching fellow in English, 
University of Sydney, Australia. B.A. 1944, 
University of Sydney. 


To study eighteenth century farce, Miss Wood 
will go to London, where she will consult plays 
and theatrical records not available in Sydney. 
In her study, Miss Wood will show the rela- 
tionship between the degeneration of comedy 
into sentimental comedy and the brilliance 
displayed in many farces by such dramatists as 
Arthur Murphy and David Garrick. Samuel 
Foote, Isaac Bickerstaffe, Mrs. Cowley, and 
Charles Macklin will also be studied. Miss 
Wood, who is working for her master’s degree, 
has had several articles published and has lec- 
tured before various groups on modern drama 
and the English novel. 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit) $1,500 — A. A. Buriks, tu- 
tor in Latin and Greek. B.A. 1938, Ph.D. 
1948, State University of Leiden, Nether- 
lands. 


At Harvard University Dr. Buriks will carry 
on research in philosophy, studying papyri and 
inscriptions not available in’ Leiden. Dr. 
Buriks, who taught classics at various gram- 
mar schools at the Hague and Voorburg during 
the war, has published a Greek papyrus on 
theft, and her commentary on Plutarch is 
slated to be published soon. 


Ohio State Fellowship, $1,500 — Lipia E. 
Bip1nost, biochemical assistant with Glaxo 
products firm in Argentina. Ph.D. in bio- 
chemistry and pharmacy 1943, Natienal 
University of Buenos Aires. 


Advanced research in biochemistry will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Bidinost, of Buenos Aires, at 
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Columbia University. This research is a con- 
tinuation of her study of the metabolism of 
amino-acids, with emphasis on amino-acids 
with isotopes, which are not procurable in 
Buenos Aires. Dr. Bidinost, who has pub- 
lished several articles in this field, has held 
technical appointments in Buenos Aires as 
honorary assistant at the Central Pharmacy 
and Central Laboratory of Rawson Hospital, 
at the National Chemical Institute of the 
Capital, and at the laboratories of the T. de 
Alvear Hospital and the Muniz Hospital. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship (New 
York City), $1,500 — V. O_pFE x7, research 
in pediatric, orthopedic, and epidemiologi- 
cal clinics in Sweden. M.D. 1940, Karolinska 
Medico-Kirurgiska Institutet, Sweden. 


Dr. Oldfelt will carry on research in pediatrics 
and epidemiology, with emphasis on _polio- 
myelitis, mumps, and other virus infections, at 
Childrens Hospital in Philadelphia. Dr. Old- 
felt has published numerous articles on her 
research. 


LIVING FELLOWSHIPS 


Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship (contributed by 
Alpha Xi Delta, national women’s frater- 
nity) $1,500 — Heien R. Garman, research 
assistant in plant physiology, University of 
Wisconsin. Birthplace, Hamden, Connecti- 
cut. B.S. 1944, New Jersey College for 
Women; M.A. 1948, University of Wis- 
consin. 


A research project on the organ formation in 
plants and the determination of the quantita- 
tive relationship between nitrogen content and 
the type of growth which occurs will be con- 
ducted by Miss Garman at the University of 
Wisconsin. This project, which will contribute 
to the fundamental knowledge of plant be- 
havior, was initiated in the fall of 1948 as a 
part of an overall investigation of organ 
formation. Now Miss Garman wants to deter- 
mine the nitrogen content in various parts of 
the tissue as well as to analyze various nitrogen 
fractions. She describes her project thus: 


Organ formation in tissues grown in vitro may be 
controlled by the addition of chemicals (phosphates, 
adenine, and auxin) to the medium. Different pro- 
portions give different types of growth and also af- 
fect the organic composition of the tissues. I have 
become interested particularly in the connection 
between these nutrients and the related changes in 
nitrogen compounds in the tissues during growth. 
.. . Solution of this problem will give a better in- 
sight into the type of nutrients and balance between 
nutrients which lead to the formation of different 
organs. It will also enable analysis and prediction of 
relative growth of various tissues. 


Miss Garman will incorporate the results in 
her Ph.D. thesis. She is co-author of three 


scientific papers and expects to publish the 
results of this project. 


Latin American Fellowship (From AAUW 
general funds) $1,500 — Aneta CaBezas,! 
resident physician in pediatrics, Hospital 
Rosales, San Salvador, El] Salvador. Birth- 
place, Santa Ana, El Salvador. M.D. 1948, 
National University, San Salvador. 


Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas) 
$2,000 — Resecca C, Patrerson, English 
instructor, Stanford University. Birthplace, 
Ola, Arkansas. B.A. 1934, M.A. 1935, Ph.D. 
1938, University of Texas. 


Research on the symbolism underlying the 
poetry of Emily Dickinson will take Mrs. 
Patterson to England and possibly Switzerland 
and Italy. Of her work she writes: 


When the poet died in 1886, virtually all of her work 
was still in manuscript. It was published in driblets 
and amid a good deal of mystification and contro- 
versy. Much of it remains incomprehensible to this 
day. In the course of interpreting the symbolism, I 
expect to determine the dates of composition of 
many poems and to integrate the poems into a self- 
explanatory whole. The value of my research will 
arise from the clarification of the poetry and the 
wholly new light thrown upon the processes of cre- 
ative activity. 


Mrs. Patterson will write up her findings at 
Stanford University. 


1 Word was received, as the JouRNAL went to 
press, that Dr. Cabezas is unable to accept the 
Latin American Fellowship. The fellowship has 
been offered to the first alternate, Mrs. Victoria 
Galindo de Castro, of Bogota, Colombia. 
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Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) $1,500 — GertruUDE REEsE, 
English instructor, University of Texas. 
Birthplace, Waco, Texas. B.A. 1930, M.A. 
1935, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1941, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Dr. Reese will consult material in various col- 
lections in England in order to complete a book 
on Robert Browning’s early literary reputa- 
tion. She also plans to examine sources of in- 


formation for a biographical study of Browning 
and his family. 
She describes her project thus: 


During the middle of the last century, periodical 
literature on which a man’s reputation largely de- 
pended was undergoing changes in form that were as 
pronounced as the shifts in mid-Victorian thoughts 
in general. A study of Browning’s rise to fame against 
this background clarifies the reception of his work 
and emphasizes interesting aspects of the mid- 
Victorian mind. 


MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (South Paci- 
fic Unit) $1,500— PrupEence R. Myer, 
instructor in art history, Mills College. 
Birthplace, Cleveland, Ohio. B.A. 1943, 
Oberlin College; M.A. 1948, New York 
University, Institute of Fine Arts. 


Advanced studies in art history, particularly 
oriental art and early Chinese landscape paint- 
ing, will be followed by Miss Myer at Harvard 
University. By investigating the fragmentary 
evidence presented by art objects dating from 
the first few centuries, Miss Myer hopes to 
cast some light on the origins of this early 
Chinese painting. Of her field, she writes: 


At present, little survives of the earliest Chinese 
landscape paintings, although contemporary ref- 
erences suggest that they were already highly de- 
veloped as early as the fifth or sixth centuries A.D. 
The whole field of Oriental studies is a relatively 
new and fresh one, and the studies I have indicated 
are highly significant for the later development and 
history of Chinese art. 


Miss Myer’s article on the embroidered shoe 
sole from Noin-Ula was published in Artibus 
Asiae, X, 2. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 
ship, $1,500 — Epiru F. HELMAN, professor 
of Spanish, Simmons College. Birthplace, 
Boston, Massachusetts. A.B. 1925, Boston 
University; Ph.D. 1933, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 


The main ideas expressed in the works of lead- 
ing Spanish writers of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury will be presented and discussed by Dr. 
Helman in relation to both Spanish traditional 
currents of thought and contemporary trends 
in other countries. Dr. Hellman, who has 
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studied at the Universities of Paris, Madrid, 
and San Marcos in Lima, will conduct her 
research in Spain, France, and England. 

The study will describe how the intellectual 
movement referred to as “the Enlightenment” 
in England and France was reflected in the 
major works of Spanish literature of the 
period. Dr. Helman writes of her plans: 


I intend to write a series of essays on Cadalso, 
Forner, Jovellanos, and Moratin showing their dif- 
ferent attitudes toward traditional Spanish ideas 
and their widely varying relations with the con- 
temporary thought of England and France. . 
And since most of modern Spanish thought has de- 
veloped directly along the lines laid down by these 
eighteenth century writers, a close study of their 
ideas will provide the background necessary for the 
understanding of modern Spain. 


In addition to articles on Spanish literature 
and writers, Dr. Helman has written two text- 
books for college use and has been a general 
editor of the Norton Spanish Series. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship, $1,500 
— GENEVA Sayre, biology professor, chair- 
man of the department, Russell Sage Col- 
lege. Birthplace, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 
B.A. 1933, Grinnell College; M.A. 1935, 
University of Wyoming; Ph.D. 1938, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Dr. Sayre will complete a monograph describ- 
ing the hundred or so American varieties of 
rock-growing mosses of the Grimmiaceae fam- 
ily, with a critical comparison of European and 
American specimens. This group of mosses has 
been cited by botanists as a very difficult one, 
whose classification is in need of revision. Dr. 
Sayre, who is considered an authority in her 
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field, will spend the major part of her year 
of study at New York, Harvard, and other 
American herbaria. Later she will visit several 
European museums to study the original 
specimens from which a number of the Ameri- 
can species were described. 


When the monograph is completed it will be 
published by the New York Botanical Garden 
as a part of the North American Flora. Dr. 
Sayre, who will be on leave of absence from 
Russell Sage College, is author of numerous 
articles in her field. 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


This year the 1949 AAUW Achievement 
Award of $2,500 will be presented at the 
Fellowship session of the Seattle Conven- 
tion, Thursday evening, June 23. The 
award, which is contributed by the North- 
west Central Region, is presented an- 
nually to an outstanding woman scholar in 
recognition of distinguished achievement. 
The 1949 recipient will be the seventh 
person to receive this recognition, which 
is given for “distinguished scholarly 
achievement.” The noted scholars to 
whom the Achievement Award has been 
presented in the past are: 1943, Dr. Flor- 
ence Seibert, for her research in tubercu- 
osis; 1944, Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter, for 
distinguished contributions to the field of 


Greek and Roman art through her writ- 


ings, lectures, and work as curator of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; 1945, 
Dr. Katharine B. Blodgett, for her 
achievements in the field of science, in- 
cluding the invention of “‘invisible glass”; 
1946, Dr. Ruth Fulton Benedict, for her 
studies of behavior patterns in different 
populations of the world and her anthro- 
pological findings with regard to racial 
characteristics; 1947, Dr. Barbara Mc- 
Clintock, for her scientific research in the 
field of cytogenetics, particularly in the 
breeding and hybridization of corn; and 
in 1948, Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, for 
her contribution in the field of Byzantine 
culture as “‘an inspiring teacher, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and a successful ad- 
ministrator.” 





How the Atlantic Contest stories were judged 


Selecting the ten best 


BY THE CREATIVE WRITING GROUP 
Schenectady, New York, Branch 


When the Schenectady creative writing 
group was invited to read the manuscripts 
sent in to the AAUW Aillantic Monthly 
Short Story Contest and select the best 
ten to be forwarded to the Atlantic for 
final judgment, we had no very concrete 
standards for making the choice. How- 
ever, we found that standards evolved as 
we read and formed themselves so strongly 
in our minds that we felt it would be 
helpful to set them down for the benefit 
of future contestants. 

To accomplish the judging, the Writing 
Group divided into four sections, and the 
ninety-four stories were distributed among 
these groups, so that each person ulti- 
mately read about one fourth of the 
stories submitted. Cards were provided 
for written comments, each reader making 
her comments before consulting the other 
cards, so that her judgment would not be 
influenced by them. 

One group graded stories according to 
a loose outline, as follows: (1) characters 
and their presentation, (2) plot develop- 
ment, (3) message of the story, (4) writing 
style. The other groups used a more in- 
formal method. The cards, which were 
intended mostly for our own guidance, 
were later, we learned, returned with the 
stories to their authors. 

Each group met after reading to discuss 
which stories it would submit for the final 
ten. Elimination produced about thirty 
stories as eligible, and these were further 
read, discussed, and voted upon by a com- 
mittee of representatives from each group, 
plus the chairman of the Writing Group. 

There were only three stories which this 
committee immediately agreed should be 
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placed in the final ten, the others being 
determined only after further discussion 
and voting. 

What, then, of the other ninety-one, 
concerning which one or more of our 
amateur judges had reservations? 

We were looking, of course, for fine 
writing, for rounded characterizations, 
and for some sort of story line, not plot 
necessarily, but that climactic quality 
without which a short story would be as 
unsatisfying as an unresolved chord of 
music, that line of demarcation, however 
faint, which sets a short story apart from 
similar forms of writing such as the char- 
acter study or the familiar essay. We felt 
that “plot” could consist of physical 
action, or a subtle character change, or 
an ephemeral matter of mood, or stream 
of consciousness, but the shape of a story 
must be there. We judged, moreover, not 
on how much of this plot or pattern a 
story had, but on how well it accom- 
plished the purpose it set forth. 

We found that the contest stories which 
were unsatisfactory fell into two groups, 
those which failed to complete the pattern 
they sought to establish, and those with- 
out enough character interest to make 
them worth the telling. 

Strangely, the very best writing — and 
there was some very beautiful prose in- 
deed — often coincided with a woeful ina- 
bility to complete the pattern in a satis- 
factory way. Many of these stories were 
excellent character studies, but a charac- 
ter study, alas, is not a short story, though 
it may very easily become one. 

There were three other groups of stories 
which were unsatisfactory in story line, 
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though they contained excellent material. 
There was the childhood reminiscence, 
set down, apparently, almost as the au- 
thor remembered it; and the family leg- 
end, the kind of sprightly tale Uncle John 
used to tell at the dinner table, retold ex- 
actly, it seemed, as Uncle John told it 
there. Then there were the case histories, 
some of them fine and compelling, but 
case histories still. The failure of these 
stories was the failure of the author to 
detach herself from actuality, the almost 
universal propensity to protest, “But it 
happened this way!” which comes just 
before a good writer breaks the umbilical 
cord which chains her to reality and begins 
to create fiction out of fact. 

A few stories had too many plots; that 
is, the author had not worked out a con- 
sistent story line because of confusion still 
existing in her own mind — and which one 
of us has not had that experience? 

Aside from the matter of plot, or story 
line, there were some other defects worth 
mentioning. There was the slow beginning, 
which tired the reader before the germ of 
the story was reached. There were some 
in which skillful use of flashback might 
have relieved a plodding narrative cover- 
ing a number of years. Probably the least 
appealing of all stories is the one that is 
“told,” where the author never gives a 
character a chance to reveal his own traits 
through action or conversation but tells 
us that he is melancholy or complacent or 
brave. In the worst cases, the author in- 
dulges in a short sermon which explains 
everything. This is a bad habit indeed, 
and hard to recognize in one’s self. But an 
editor will spot it right away! 

Then there was a depressing lack of 
humor in many of these stories. The few 
we did come across that displayed a touch 
of humor were like a breath of fresh air 
in a closed room. The earnestness of our 
AAUW writers was self-evident, but our 
group feels that humor is an integral part 
of human make-up, one of the things that 
sets nan apart from the lower animals. 


SELECTING THE TEN BEST 


Of two stories on the same theme, in one 
instance, we chose the lighter one, other 
things being equal, feeling that the ability 
of a husband and wife to converse with 
intimate humor even at a time of crisis 
was more true to life than the dramatic 
utterances of the couple in the other 
story. 

We did not find a single story accepta- 
ble where the author shifted his point of 
view from one character to another, al- 
though this need not always detract from 
a story if handled with real skill. We also 
found that stilted dialogue was usually 
associated with poor character develop- 
ment, and that the use of dialect, a tricky 
thing at best, came in all gradations from 
the most appealing to the utterly ludi- 
crous. 

In general, it was our observation that 
the AAUW writer needed above all to 
study what is being written now. In college 
we were taught to concentrate on the 
classics of the past, yet anyone seeking 
publication — as must be anyone who 
enters a contest of this type — must con- 
form to the needs of the present-day mar- 
ket. Innovations and reforms in the type 
of material in current publications have 
and do come about, but they are usually 
made by established writers, not by the 
beginner trying to break in. But the be- 
ginner of today is the established writer 
of tomorrow. 

We felt that nearly every one of these 
writers had something fine to give, the 
ability to create character, to fashion an 
interesting pattern, or, most of all, to 
write beautiful prose. Many of these 
stories missed by a hair’s breadth having 
everything a short story needs. Experi- 
ence, diligent revision, and gradual insight 
into one’s own problems can close that 
tiny gap. 

The Schenectady Writing Group found 
the preliminary judging of the AAUW 
short story contest a most stimulating ex- 
perience. We cannot think of a better way 
to get a fresh approach to one’s own work. 


Editorials 


Educate! ... but how? 


In April 1949, the Association for Child- 
hood Education International published 
the findings of a questionnaire study! in 
which teachers from twenty-four states, 
the District of Columbia, and Alaska, 
spoke their minds about the conditions in 
our schools. Their verbatim reporting, 
pointing up the things that are good as 
well as the things that are very bad, makes 
an arresting and sobering contribution to 
the printed evidence of conditions in our 
schools. The testimony is not heartening. 

This is not a report of cold statistics. It 
is a personal but objective statement giv- 
ing us the picture from the “‘teachers-eye- 
view” or perhaps the “teachers-heart- 
and-mind-view.” It is the kind of report 
that shows those of us outside the school 
walls how blocked and frustrated the 
teachers are in their efforts to improve 
school conditions, especially when the peo- 
ple in their communities are not behind 
them. On the brighter side, the study 
shows too how much can be accomplished 
when citizens as groups and as individuals 
are helping to meet the emergency. Espe- 
cially illuminating is the five-page de- 
scription of the work of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Public Education in Minne- 
apolis. Here proudly we see the AAUW 
branch cited for the work it initiated to 
recruit students for colleges of education. 

The report tells us to unite in our action 
for children, and is specific in its sugges- 
tions of ways in which associations like the 
AAUW can work effectively with our 
elementary teachers for our schools. 

1 Are these our schools? Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International, 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
LD. C. 36 pages; 75 cents. 
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On January 10, 1949, the New York 
Times printed a report of its regional sur- 
vey of conditions in the nation’s schools, 
If your courage to carry on needs bolster- 
ing by good news, here are some hearten- 
ing quotes from the New York Times 
report: 


Compared with a year ago, conditions show 
a slight improvement. 

Teacher morale is higher this year than it 
was a year ago. Although the $168 annual 
salary increase may be offset by higher living 
costs, many communities are making adjust- 
ments to meet these inflationary increases. 
The strikes or threats of strikes among teachers 
are no longer in evidence. 

Educators everywhere feel that the im- 
proved conditions are due, in large measure, to 
the active interest of the general public in 
school needs. They point to the important part 
played by the newspapers, radio, and other 
means of communication in bringing the plight 
of the schools to the attention of the nation. 


But it is far too early for us to be com- 
placent about the public school system. 
Major issues still remain to be solved. A 
majority of states listed these pressing 
needs: more teachers, more school build- 
ings, increased teachers’ salaries, and 
more funds for the upkeep of the public 
school system. Some of the states pointed 
out that it was essential to reorganize 
their small one-room districts in the inter- 
ests of both efficiency and better educa- 
tion. According to the survey the most 
pressing problems are: elementary teacher 
shortage, lack of school building programs, 
and lack of interest in teaching among col- 
lege graduates. The accompanying table 
from the Times survey tells its own story. 

Here is the breakdown of the teacher 
shortage for elementary and secondary 
schools, as published by the Times: 
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The AAUW national Education Com- 
mittee has sent to all AAUW state presi- 
dents, state chairmen of education, and 
branch chairmen of education the follow- 
ing letter: 


The tremendous shortage of qualified teach- 
ers threatens the welfare of our American 
system of free public schools. Our Association 
has long been a national leader in the drive to 
interest young men and young women in the 
choice of teaching as a profession. 

Your national Education Committee has 
decided again to take the initiative on behalf 
of teacher recruitment and to rally our mem- 
bers once again in an effort to get behind this 
campaign. There is no need more urgent than 
that for meeting the challenge of adequate 
classroom teachers, particularly on the ele- 
mentary school level. This condition prevails in 
every school district in the United States. It is 
the hope of the national Education Committee 
that local branches will immediately mobilize 
their efforts toward the solution of the teacher 
shortage problem. The enclosed leaflets, “‘A 
Significant Effort,” “Opportunity Follows 
Need,” and “Our Poor Schools,” restate the 
problem and give suggestion as to efforts that 
are being made to improve the situation, as 
well as suggestions for your work as an associa- 
tion leader. In addition you will want to work 
closely with your local school administrators 
in the solution of specific problems in the 
school field which further hamper full educa- 
tional opportunities for all children and youth. 

Your national Education Committee will be 
happy to assist you further in any way possible 
and will like to receive reports of the programs 
which you develop in your own states and 
communities. 





The leaflets accompanying this letter 
describe the status of education today and 
give examples of “significant efforts” 
made throughout this country to improve 
our schools. These examples give us sug- 
gestions and provide ideas for ways and 
means to increase this good work. 

With the public alerted to the needs of 
education we should accomplish much 
this coming year in obtaining laws, both 
state and federal, and in obtaining in- 
creases in appropriations for education, 
that will ensure adequate educational fa- 
cilities for children. Freedom and democ- 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


TEACHERS IN THE U. S. A., 1947-49 


NEW YORK — MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Number No. Substandard or 
Teaching Positions Emergency Teachers Average Salaries 


1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 Lowest Highest 
New York 75,902 76,480 3,410 3,500 $3,500 $3,652 $2,000 $5,325 
New Jersey...... 26,376 26,121 1,464 1,967 2,883 3,118 2,000 5,600 
Pennsylvania... . 59,637 60,137 3,800 3,500 2,500 2,675 ee re 
Delaware 1,755 1,765 141 90 2.468 2,568 1,600 3,750 
7 a 3,343 3,353 543 477 3,381 3,481 2,500 4,500 
Maryland 10,218 10,749 1,450 1,181 3,300 3,440 1,100 4,600 
NEW ENGLAND 
6,198 6,198 500 500 1,979 2,200 1,000 3,500 
New Hampshire. . 2,868 2,949 475 460 2,245 2,325 1,607 4,312 
2,584 2,615 715 424 2,050 2,205 ae eae 
Massachusetts. . . 22,153 22,223 600 350 2,500 2,700 1,500 4,000 
Connecticut 10,397 10,712 486 450 3,067 3,288 1,800 5,838 
Rhode Island... . 4,000 3,816 100 50 3,094 2,950 1,795 5,000 
SOUTH 
Virginia 17,532 18,032 3,031 2,603 1,994 2,275 1,300 4,000 
West Virginia... . 15,509 15,700 3,579 1,817 2,364 2,400 990 2,934 
North Carolina. . 23,255 24,289 2,500 2,250 2,100 900 2,412 
South Carolina. . . 15,679 16,159 863 1,000 1,680 348 2,286 
Tennessee....... 20,449 20,750 3,718 3,384 1,775 1,035 2,295 
Georgia 23,091 23,595 3,116 3,500 1,890 627 2,178 
Alabama 20,645 20,800 9,000 8,000 9 1,909 1,200 2,400 
Mississippi 14,506 14,700 2,000 489 1,287 400 3,600 
Arkansas 12,650 12,650 4,000 3,000 1,600 ea a 
Louisiana 14,933 15,500 1,867 1,500 2,900 
Kentucky....... 18,500 18,929 5,200 4,337 1,820 Re ae 
Florida 14,500 15,266 529 270 2,650 1,000 4,000 
SOUTHWEST 
18,250 17,393 500 450 2,120 1,000 2,200 
45,008 46,000 1,735 1,500 2,470 2,007 2,880 
4,320 4,350 234 157 ‘ 3,678 1,732 4,300 
4,244 4,303 420 210 3 500 2,400 4,800 
MIDWEST 
43,921 43,921 3,600 3,109 2,800 1,400 4,500 
Indiana 23,914 24,400 2,541 2,000 2,950 1,600 5,000 
Illinois 46,647 46,647 3,879 2,066 2,475 1,200 sie 
Michigan 32,500 33,500 7,023 6,000 3,200 sides 
Wisconsin 20,600 22,000 4,000 3,900 2,450 ears eg 
Minnesota 20,378 20,500 2,885 1,040 2,400 2,700 900 5,300 
22,217 22,578 3,000 2,500 2,150 2,425 1,500 4,000 
Missouri 24,028 24,300 2,645 2,050 2,082 2,300 ete oa 
North Dakota... 6,528 [6,481 1,529 1,500 1,417 1,673 1,125 6,500 
South Dakota... 7,396 7,469 1,322 1,300 1,811 1,990 900 4,200 
Nebraska 11,950 12,000 2,598 2,000 1,750 1,950 900 3,600 
Kansas 15,500 15,680 3,355 3,000 2,200 2,143 680 3,850 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Wyoming 2,564 2,600 200 120 2.370 2,500 
Colorado 9,000 9,150 2,000 1,500 2,000 2,480 re on 
4,957 4,957 1,390 1,011 2,840 2,900 2,066 3,187 
1,142 1,195 131 11 3,008 3,145 2.400 4,300 
NORTHWEST 
Montana 4,741 4,780 780 550 2,230 2,790 2,200 4,500 
Idaho 4,451 4,590 i277 1,000 2.272 2.450 1,425 3,600 
FAR WEST 
Washington 14,515 15,400 4,080 3,185 3,200 2,400 4200 
Oregon 9,500 1,782 1,800 2,909 3,000 1,800 4,600 
California 53,824 16,279 20,000 3,321 3,583 2,400 6,252 


901,006 122,267 105,860 $2,476 $2,644 
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racy depend to an ever-increasing degree 
upon an educated electorate. Send to 
Headquarters for current information on 
legislation, teacher recruitment, and re- 
lated study materials. 


Art in the Journal 


“T am devoted to the AAUW and its Jour- 
NAL, but I find the modern art hard to bear. 
What does it have to do with AAUW?” 

“The art items in the JourNAL are helpful 
in keeping us ‘country folk’ informed.” 

“‘Everyone here liked the Rood drawings in 
the last JournaL. We had had an exhibition 
of his paintings and wood carvings.” 

“Why show such unattractive specimens? 
Surely art doesn’t need to be grotesque!” 

“Splendid . . . keep it up.” 

These are just a few of the comments, 
in your letters and reports, on art in the 
JOURNAL in the past year. So far, the 
ayes have it, but this may mean simply 
that enthusiasts are more apt to take their 
pens in hand. We aren’t sure. We wish 
more of you would speak up. 

Perhaps we should have explained at the 
outset. For a year, in the hope of enticing 
more members to read their JouURNALS, we 
had been embellishing its pages with little 
drawings, intended simply to break the 
solid pages of text. Then the Art Associate 
protested. Our JouRNAL, she objected, is 
modern in its ideas, often distinguished in 
its writing — but for art we were descend- 
ing to “‘just squiggles.” 

Of course the retort was obvious: “All 
right, you try it.” A plan was agreed on, 
to make the art work in each JoURNAL a 
part of the art education program. Since 
emphasis in the AAUW art program is on 
the contemporary, and that is where most 
of us are least informed, selections would 
be from modern artists, with notes to give 
some insight into the significance of the 
artist’s work and place among con- 
temporary artists. 

One severe handicap has been the fact 
that JourNAL paper will reproduce only 
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drawings — not half-tones. (Since the 
covers are not so limited, we have made 
full use of them. We don’t know of any 
other magazine that makes the back cover 
as decorative as the front, but we see no 
reason why not.) For the inside pages, 
glossy paper would cost more, and it’s not 
so easy on the eyes. Further, we have felt 
it wise to put behind us the temptation to 
become a “picture magazine.” We believe 
you want the JouRNAL to feature ideas, 
rather than people, and so we have kept to 
soft-finished paper that does not permit us 
to print photographs readily. 

But to return to JourNAL art. The 
collaboration of Editor and Art Associate 
in developing this plan has put staff co- 
operativeness to the test. Mindful of her 
duty, and particular fitness, to represent 
the “lay mind,” the Editor has not felt it 
necessary to suppress her spontaneous re- 
actions, unenlightened though they un- 
doubtedly are. On the other hand, it has 
been an interesting experience to be 
obliged to make an effort to understand 
what these moderns are up to. By the time 
the drawings for one number have been 
selected, the explanatory notes agreed on, 
and the covers planned, the Editor usually 
begins to have a glimmering as to what 
the work of this one artist is all about, and 
begins, too, to find a new enjoyment in it. 

But what finally appears in the Jour- 
NAL, owing to our limitations of space and 
paper, is such a little, incidental sampling 
of the artist’s work that we wonder — 
does it really accomplish something toward 
the end of better acquaintance of the 
reader with the world of modern art? And 
(also important) does it lead more mem- 
bers to open their JouRNALS? 

We don’t know. We hope you will tell 
us. Meanwhile, there is this comment 
from an AAUW art chairman: “ Members 
reported they enjoyed the articles very 
much and thought the illustrations added 
a certain tone to the JouRNAL.” 

Perhaps that’s enough to hope for. 
































International Federation 


A Day at IFUW Headquarters 


Members of the AAUW who visited 
Crosby Hall before the war were familiar 
with the IFUW Headquarters Office on 
the ground floor near the entrance lobby, 
conveniently situated to welcome mem- 
bers from all over the world. We have gone 
up in the world, in a physical sense, since 
then. When Crosby Hall re-opened after 
the war there was so great a demand for 
accommodation, and we in our turn hav- 
ing expanded needed so much more office 
space, that it was necessary for us to re- 
main in our wartime offices at the other 
end of Chelsea by Sloane Square. The 
IFUW offices, with those also of the Brit- 
ish Federation, clamber up five flights of 
stairs in an office block. There is no ele- 
vator, so the Headquarters staff and the 
visitors get plenty of physical exercise. 
But, despite changes of place and per- 
sonnel, a warm welcome still awaits visit- 
ing members from whatever part of the 
world they come. 

Up the first two flights of stairs you will 
find the IFUW General Office, presided 
over by the Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Hume. Those who met her at the Toronto 
Conference will know how unfailingly she 
works, regardless of time and her own 
convenience. Small, trim, and quick, she 
knows everything about Headquarters 
correspondence and is a wizard with the 
filing records. Just give her a hint of where 
the letter came from or what it was about 
and, if there is such a letter, she will turn 


Thinking that AAUW members would like to 
know, we wrote the Headquarters of the IFUW 
to ask, in effect, “What goes on —?”” Miss J. M. 
Bowie, the First Vice-President, and Miss M. C. 
Hermes, Executive Secretary, have kindly an- 
swered with what might be titled, “‘ A Page from 
the IFUW Headquarters Diary.” 
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it out. Miss Hume looks after the informa- 
tion circulars and reports which go out 
to the national associations, the business 
arrangements for IFUW meetings, and 
the minutes of their proceedings. 

One more flight of stairs brings you to 
the office of the General Secretary. A sam- 
ple of what goes on here any day of the 
week will give a picture of how the IFUW 
provides a kind of clearing house for the 
national associations of university women. 
Here the results of the active programs 
carried out by each national association 
are gathered in and passed out again to 
the other national associations. Here too 
is the focal point for liaison with other 
international bodies, in particular with the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies. 

Our first responsibility is the planning 
of all the IFUW meetings. The Board of 
Officers meets twice a year, the Council 
once, the Conference every third year, and 
committees as required. At the moment 
we are clearing up the minutes of the 
three-day meeting of the officers held in 
Reid Hall, Paris, at the beginning of the 
month; preparing the papers for the meet: 
ing of the Thirtieth Council (comprising 
one representative from each of the thirty- 
four member national associations) which 
will assemble in Denmark next August; 
starting to fill in the outlines of the pro 
gram of the Tenth Conference to be held 
in Zurich, Switzerland, in August 1950; 
putting the finishing touches to the papers 
for the Budget Sub-Committee of the 
Finance Committee meeting in Londo 
next week, and the material assembled for 
the IFUW Committee for the Award 
of International Fellowships meeting 
Washington on April 30. For this last we 
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have collected expert opinion on the work 
of thirty-six applicants presented by 
seventeen national associations and re- 
ports from a dozen IFUW fellows who are 
carrying out or have just completed their 
projects of work. 

As we provide the secretariat for all 
eight of the Federation’s committees, the 
mail has brought in for the Cultural Rela- 
tions Committee material for its panel of 
lecturers and the list that it is compiling 
of centers of documentation; for the 
Standards Committee inquiries about the 
status of universities in Germany; for the 
Status of Women Committee comments 
from its members on the proposed study 
of equal pay; for the Relief Committee a 
fresh list of university women in displaced 
persons camps; for the Publications Com- 
mittee further particulars of former fel- 
lows for the Occasional Paper to be pub- 
lished on the subject; and there is the 
usual day’s share of general inquiries and 
requests for introductions or other help. 

Every opportunity is taken to encour- 
age the formation of new associations. 
Just now we are following up reports of 
useful contacts made in South America by 
a Belgian member traveling there, and 
from our Second Vice-President, Mlle. 
Chaton, who, while in Beirut for the 
meeting of the Status of Women Com- 
mission, had talks with Lebanese univer- 
sity women planning to form an associa- 
tion there. 


Philippine Fund 


Dr. Concepcion Aguila, president of 
the Philippine Federation of University 
Women, visited the AAUW offices in 
Washington this spring. She spoke en- 
thusiastically of the work of the new 
federation, and how much it meant to 
them to be a part of the International 
Federation of University Women. The 
most exciting accomplishment of the 


Most important of all, we are busy at 
this time of the year corresponding with 
our representatives who ensure that the 
views of university women are carried 
into the wider field of world affairs. The 
Federation now has consultants at the 
United Nations Headquarters at Lake 
Success and at UNESCO Headquarters in 
Paris, together with a delegate on the 
Temporary International Council for 
Educational Reconstruction set up by 
UNESCO in Paris, and Liaison Officers 
with the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion in Geneva. It sends delegates to the 
conferences of non-governmental organi- 
zations, of which one has been held this 
month at Lake Success and the next will 
be in Geneva in June, and it has perma- 
nent representatives on the Liaison Com- 
mittees of Women’s International Organi- 
zations meeting regularly in New York, 
London, Paris, and Geneva. We are the 
coordinating center for briefing all of these 
and collect their reports for study. News 
is now going out to them of decisions 
taken by the officers at their meeting in 
Paris in preparation for the coming season 
of conferences. 

The scope of our work is wide. It keeps 
us busy all of our official working hours 
and very often much more, for the staff is 
a friendly group that enjoys working for 
the Federation. We promise you a warm 
welcome when you come to 17A Kings 


Road, London, S.W. 3. 


Philippine Federation, she reported, was 
inspired by the AAUW fellowship pro- 
gram — the raising of a fund of 50,000 
pesos (about $30,000) for women students. 
Assistance is being given to about ten 
women, who are being trained in nursing, 
teaching, home economics, and midwifery. 
A special need is seen for help to the non- 
Christian women. 

Dr. Aguila is executive directress and 
dean of the graduate school of Centro 
Escolar University in Manila. 
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President Hottel on 
Round-the-World Seminar 


As one of twenty organizations invited to 
participate, AAUW will be represented by 
its president, Dr. Althea K. Hottel, in a 
World Town Hall Seminar, — a project 
designed to take “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” around the world this 
summer. Twenty leading American organ- 
izations, representing agriculture, busi- 
ness and industry, labor, veterans, women, 
education, have been invited to send 
representatives to take part in “Town 
Meetings” which will be held in twelve 
major cities, from London to Tokyo. 

Each program will feature two promi- 
nent citizens of the country visited and 
two Americans discussing a controversial 
issue, followed by comments and ques- 
tions from members of the Seminar and 
the local audience. Thus a group repre- 
senting a cross section of American life 
will discuss problems face to face with 
leaders of other countries. In general, the 
discussions will be concerned with the 
theme: “Peace with individual freedom 
and well-being.” 

The broadcasts will be recorded, with 
translation as necessary, for rebroadcasting 
in the United States in English on the 
regular evening Town Hall hour, begin- 
ning the first Tuesday in July. 

The group of leaders of national organi- 
zations will engage in daily round table 
discussions with groups of leaders in each 
country visited, and small conferences and 
individual interviews will be arranged 
with “opposite numbers” in each country. 

The whole project is designed to in- 
crease American understanding of world 
problems and understanding of America 
in other countries, through interesting and 
informative face-to-face exchange of views 
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by leaders competent to interpret the 
opinions and hopes of their peoples. This 
visit of a group of distinguished leaders in 
American life will give evidence of our 
genuine concern for other peoples and our 
interest in their opinions, and it is hoped 
the demonstration of direct discussion of 
common interests will strengthen and ex- 
tend the democratic practice of free dis- 
cussion. 

President Hottel will not only take part 
in the scheduled conferences, but will 
make the most of the opportunity to meet 
leaders of university women’s organiza- 
tions in the countries visited. 


More about the Convention 


Several convention attractions have been 
added since the program for the Seattle 
meeting, June 19-23, was sketched in the 
Spring JOURNAL. 

Most important, Judge Dorothy Ken- 
yon, Second Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, has agreed to give the keynote 
speech on Sunday evening, June 19. Her 
subject will be the convention theme, 
“‘Crossing New Frontiers.” Judge Kenyon 
is United States delegate to the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. Since she will be just returning 
from the meeting of the Commission in 
Beirut, she should have much to say of 
new frontiers, — social, geographic, and 
ideological. 

To the pleasant diversions offered for 
Sunday afternoon has been added a con- 
cert, to be given in compliment to the con- 
vention by an orchestra of symphony 
musicians, members of the Musicians As- 
sociation, Local 76, A.F. of M. 

Detailed plans for the Special Interest 
Groups on Tuesday afternoon have beet 
completed. They will feature reports of 
especially noteworthy branch and state 
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projects and discussion of problems of 
carrying out the AAUW program locally. 
Each session, as outlined for the conven- 
tion program, sounds so interesting — and 
so practical and potentially useful — that 
we refrain from publishing the details 
here, lest we prolong the state of frustra- 
tion which is bound to be induced in dele- 
gates when they are obliged to choose only 
one of these sessions to attend. 

Added to the tours which follow these 
group meetings is a housing tour, which 
will include the Seattle slum clearance 
project — of special interest since Miss 
Muriel Mawer, Seattle convention chair- 
man, has just been reappointed to the Board 
of Commissioners of the Seattle Housing 
Authority, of which she is chairman. 

All in all, this convention promises to 
be a hard-working one, faced with deci- 
sions which will shape the Association’s 
future for a long time to come; but it will 
also be rich in stimulus and inspiration, 


Convention Committees 


Since the last JouRNAL note, three addi- 
tional committees for the Seattle conven- 
tion have been appointed as follows: 


CoNVENTION RULEs 


Mrs. Arthur White, Red Bank, N.J., chairman 

Mrs. Lucy Somerville Howorth, Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss Ruth Roettinger, Rock Hill, S.C. 

Mrs. A. E. Rhoads, Marshall, Mich. 

Mrs. Coe Stone, Memphis, Tenn. 


CREDENTIALS 


Mrs. Frank O. Jones, 
chairman 

Mrs. Frank W. Adams, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Arthur T. Cowperthwaite, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Arthur Bowen, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. George S. Graves, San Diego, Calif. 

Mrs. C. Harry Gilfether, Elmira, N.Y. 

Mrs. L. V. Dorsch, Amarillo, Texas 


Fairmont, 


Minn., 


ConVENTION TELLERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Elizabeth Foote Henry, Lander, Wyo., 
chairman 

Mrs. Henry C. Londean, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Charles C. Coon, Laconia, N. H. 


Following Up the Questionnaire 


The chairman of the Education Committee, 
Dr. Constance Warren, sends this outline of 
next steps in turning our questionnaire sur- 
vey into a constructive contribution to the 
planning of higher education for women: 


You have told us through the individual 
questionnaires sent out last fall what each 
one of you thinks about her college educa- 
tion. It is also very important that we 
know what you think about the various 
details of your college experiences after you 
have had a chance to talk them over in 
groups. For this reason we have drawn up 
a plan for discussing a wide variety of 
questions about college objectives, meth- 
ods of teaching, work and life. Why did 
you go to college? What did the college 
give as its aims? What do you think about 
required vs elective courses? Did a fresh- 
man composition course improve your 
ability to write? Did home economics 
courses train you adequately for family 
life? What do you think about counseling, 
sororities, coeducation? These are samples 
of the topics up for discussion. We are 
also making out a study guide and biblio- 
graphy for those who have time and 
interest for study. 

Our plan is for each branch, not just the 
Education Committee but all the mem- 
bers, to get together in group discussions, 
appoint a recorder to report the name of 
the branch, the number in the group, the 
colleges represented, and the dates of 
graduation of each member, and to record 
the conclusions arrived at by the group on 
each topic discussed with whatever dis- 
senting opinions were important. 

With such a variety of ages, occupa- 
tions, and colleges represented in each 
group, the discussion should be very lively 
and the conclusions interesting. All these 
reports are to be sent in to the Associate 
in Higher Education at Washington when 
the discussions are over. These reports, 
added to the results of the individual 
questionnaire, will be the material from 
which, we hope, a book will be written on 
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what college women have to say about 
education for women. 

These group discussions should clarify 
our thinking on education all along the 
line from college to nursery school and 
back again. We all agree that a good edu- 
cation is basic to a successful democracy. 
It is our responsibility to see that educa- 
tion is good. 


Vassar Summer Institute 


The lucky winner of the 1949 Vassar 
Summer Institute scholarship has been 
chosen. She is Rhoda E. Hanson (Mrs. 
Roy A.) of Miles City, Montana, mother 
of Andrew 12, Kurt 9, Erika 5, and Thora 
2. She holds an A.B. from William and 
Mary College, a certificat dans les cours de 
civilisation, Sorbonne, and is a graduate of 
Miss Pierce’s School for Secretarial Train- 
ing. Her husband is a wool-buyer and 
sheep dealer, and Mrs. Hanson, believing 
that “motherhood and careers can mix, 
and not only mix but blend,” is an insur- 
ance saleswoman and newspaper corre- 
spondent for the Billings Gazette and the 


Great Falls Tribune, and writes special 
features for the Denver Post. Mrs. Hanson 
is a charter member of our Miles City 
Branch as well as status of women chair- 
man. She is also state publicity chairman 
for the AAUW Montana State Division. 
In applying for the Vassar scholarship, 


ee 


Mrs. Hanson’s “angle” is that she wishes 
to attend the Institute in order to be bet- 
ter able to help the mothers to help them- 
selves, and by helping themselves to help 
their children. She has been influential in 
her state in securing the appointment of 
women to city councils and school boards, 
and she organized a community kinder- 
garten in Miles City which is now well 
established there. Mrs. Hanson’s interest 
in the religious, civic, and educational 
affairs of her community and her intention 
and ability to share her experiences with 
others were important qualifications that 
won for her the unanimous vote of the 
selection committee. 

The committee had a truly difficult task 
in choosing one from among the twenty- 
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seven outstanding applicants. Twenty-two 
applicants were mothers, nineteen with 
children under twelve years of age, and a 
number with four children under twelve! 
Four of the applicants held office as branch 
chairmen, twelve were teaching, and 
among them all were recorded thirty-six 
terms of office in AAUW. 


Seventeen New Branches 


JOURNAL press time finds the AAUW 
family has expanded to 1,094 branches, as 
a result of seventeen new branches and one 
reinstated branch. The new branches are: 


MARYLAND 
Pocomoke City 
MICHIGAN 
Marshall 
MINNESOTA 
Marshall 
Olivia 
OuxtI0 
Findlay 
TExas 
Sherman 


ARKANSAS 
Augusta 
Crosset 
Lawrence County 

CALIFORNIA 
Auburn 
Hanford 
Mill Valley 
Palm Springs 

FLORIDA 
DeLand 
Winter Haven 

INDIANA 
Bedford 


West VIRGINIA 
Montgomery 


Aid to University Women in 
DP Camps 


In past issues of the JouRNAL and the 
GDL, there have been calls for assistance 
to university women in displaced persons 
camps. An accounting of the results is 
perhaps now in order. 

Requests have come in steadily for 
names of university women among the 
displaced persons, to be “adopted” — 
that is, to receive letters, periodicals in 
their fields of work, and food and clothing 
parcels, or whatever aid may seem appro- 
priate. The response has come primarily 
from the branches, but at least one state 
(Kentucky) has had its planning led by 
the state chairman in international rela- 
tions. While it is not possible to give facts 
and figures, the record shows that AAUW 
groups and members from coast to coast 
have gone to work enthusiastically on this 
project. The file of correspondence in the 
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International Relations Office attests the 
energy with which the branches have 
taken up the idea. One branch (Weehaw- 
ken, New Jersey) wrote in to say that since 
December 1946 they had sent sixty-one 
boxes to women students in Europe, and 
now they wanted a part in this new proj- 
ect. Another (Pasadena, California) asked 
for ten names to be sent at once; the 
writer said that the November GDL with 
the announcement had reached her desk 
only an hour before. 

Numerous branches have reported plans 
for assistance in the form of parcels of 
food and clothing and boxes of professional 
literature; at least two branches are con- 
sidering “all out” plans for bringing a 
university woman to this country (Mid- 
land, Michigan, and Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut). It seems that the latter kind of 
project tends to assume the look of a com- 
munity enterprise. Sometimes branches 
have found that the university woman in 
question has already come to the United 
States; in other cases, they have dis- 
covered that she wants most of all some 
specific technical materials to help her 
prepare for a new occupation. The story 
could go on and on — and, as one radio 
program puts it, “this is only the be- 
ginning.” 

This project has received considerable 
attention from non-AAUW sources. One 
branch shared its list with another educa- 
tional group. The Washington office of the 
International Refugee Organization asked 
for extra copies of the JourNaL (January 
1949) containing Mme. Hegg-Hoffet’s arti- 
cle, because “‘we should like to call to the 
attention of our Headquarters the par- 
ticular interest of the AAUW in this group 
of displaced persons.” 


Art Reporting and Art Criticism 


The Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Branch 
provided a committee of four to judge last 
year’s forty-nine entries of newspaper art 
reporting and art criticism. 

The committee gave first place for re- 
porting on an exhibition on the national 
AAUW circuit to an unsigned article, 
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“Crowds Drawn to Ceramics,” in the 
Boulder City News, published in February 
1948. Boulder City, Nevada, (population 
1,342) drew an attendance of 450 to the 
eleventh National Ceramics Exhibition, 
held in the Light and Power Hall. 

First place for reporting on an exhibi- 
tion arranged locally went to the Colorado 
Springs Gazette Telegraph, November 20, 
1947, for an unsigned column, “ Brazilian 
Children’s Works Show Fine Technique.” 

Only eight entries in art criticism were 
submitted. Of these, the first place went 
to the Herald Journal, Logan, Utah 
(population 11,868) for “On Behalf of an 
Art Exhibit,” Carlton Culmsee’s comment 
on the David Smith sculpture. 

The art reporting and art criticism 
project is being continued, and 1948-49 
entries are invited. Please send with your 
rental fee for an exhibition or with your 
branch report — or before July 1, 1949 — 
your local newspaper records of good re- 
porting and good criticism of an exhibi- 
tion. Paste each entry on paper 8% by 11 
and be sure to include the name and date 
of the newspaper, or your entry must be 


disqualified. 
Writing Project, 1948 


In the 1948 AAUW writing project, 94 
short stories and 194 verse entries were 
received; 165 members contributed. There 
were 101 branches represented from 33 
states and Venezuela. Sixteen branches 
were represented in the entries judged as 
leaders in verse or stories and sent to the 
magazine Poetry and the Allantic. 

In verse, as judged by the Madison, 
Wisconsin, writing group, the branches 
represented in these selections were: 
Alva, Oklahoma; Berkeley and Modesto, 
California; Rockford, Illinois (two en- 
trants); South Bend, Indiana; Emporia, 
Kansas; Elizabeth (two entrants) and 
Orange, New Jersey. 

In the short story, as judged by the 
Schenectady, New York, group, they 
were: Palo Alto, California; Gainesville, 
Georgia; Champaign-Urbana, Illinois (two 
entrants); Salina, Kansas; Louisville, 
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Kentucky; New York City (two en- 
trants); Eugene, Oregon; and Port Arthur, 
Texas. (The process of initial judging is 
described elsewhere in this JouRNAL by 
the Schenectady group.) 

The first place in poetry is given to 
Wilma Long of Rockford, Illinois for “The 
Legacy,” by Hayden Carruth, associate 
editor of Poetry. 

The Atlantic award of $250 for the best 
short story goes, by the selection of Ed- 
ward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic, to 
Marjorie Padfield Roberts of Champaign, 
Illinois, for ‘So Near a Dream.” 


Writing Project, 1949 


Manuscripts in the short story and 
verse writing project are due in the office 
of the Art Associate on November 1, 1949. 
(Miss Lura Beam, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

The last publication of the rules for the 
project was made in the Spring 1948 
JOURNAL, page 177. They apply without 
change in 1949 except for point 9. We 
have not yet heard whether The Atlantic 
will continue its short story award, and 
must report on that in the Fall JourNAL 
in October. 


Rooms at Reid Hall 


More rooms for graduate students and 
university women are available at Reid 
Hall, we are told by Miss Dorothy Leet, 
director of this American educational 
center in Paris. For the past two years, 
rooms at Reid Hall have largely been 
given over to groups of American students. 
While a number of these groups still make 
the Hal! their base, more and more of the 
junior-year-abroad students are being 
placed in French homes. 

Reid Hall not only offers a pleasant and 
gracious environment, but provides for 
its American residents many opportuni- 
ties for contacts with French life and cul- 
ture. The French Federation of University 
Women makes its headquarters at the 
Hall. American university women will be 
welcome for the summer, or later. Concern- 
ing reservations, write to Miss Dorothy 
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Leet, 4 rue de Chevreuse, Paris VI, France. 

Many Americans who hold cherished 
memories of the hospitality of Reid Hall 
and its director will be interested to know 
that Miss Leet is serving on the Fulbright 
Commission in Paris, which consists of 
six French and six American members. 
She is also the UNESCO representative 
for the IFUW in Paris. 


Handbooks for Chairmen 
Two new handbooks have been added to 


the “how to do it” materials available 
from national Headquarters. The hand- 
book for status of women chairman 
sketches the background for the book’s 
title, Assignment in Human Freedom, and 
outlines ten projects for branch study and 
action. While no branch will undertake 
them all, these ten projects suggest how a 
thousand branches, working in their com- 
munities, can extend the role of women 
in American life. 

The other new workbook is for legisla- 
tive program chairmen. It brings together 
information on how the national com- 
mittee works; the procedure by which the 
AAUW Legislative Program is adopted; 
the relationship of branch and state units 
to legislation; and suggestions for an 
integrated program. This Handbook for 
Legislative Program Chairman is in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

Both publications are available from 
the national office without charge. 


Part-time Employment Studied 
The Woman’s Press has just published 
Trends in Part-Time Employment of Col- 
lege Trained Women, by Eva vB. Hansel 
—a sixty-three page booklet. It will 
make an excellent supplementary hand- 
book for status of women chairmen and 
help AAUW members to survey their 
communities for possible “hidden sources” 
of income. Here is a problem which is be- 
coming increasingly urgent everywhere, 
and about which nothing has been written 
up to this time. Copies may be obtained 
from AAUW Headquarters at 75 cents 
each. 
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AAUW Circulating Exhibitions: 1949-50 
(Write to Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 1589 Midland Avenue, Bronxville 8, N. Y.) 


lbs. fee 
. Krne-Corr Scnoo. (28 watercolors by children under twelve).... 125 $5.00 


. PASADENA SCHOOLS (49 watercolors, kindergarten to junior college) 170 5.00 
. Mexican CuHILpREN (46 watercolors, by children under fifteen)... 75 10.00 
. JAPANESE CHILDREN (50 watercolors and crayon, ages six totwelve) 175* 15.00 
. AMERICAN PRINT SAMPLE (32 prints: contemporary, inexpensive).. 51 10.00 
. SoutnH AMERICAN Prints (ten artists from six countries) 40 5.00 
. SERIGRAPHS: 1940-48 (30 prints in color; 30 artists) 51 15.00 


. “On ty YESTERDAY . . .” Series I (28 color reproductions, masonite 
mounts) 83 5. 


. “Onty YESTERDAY . . .” Series II (16 color reproductions, framed) 10. 


. How Mopern Artists Paint PEOPLE (Daumier to Benton, 14 color 
reproductions) 5. 


. Picasso, Matissg, Kien, Rovarr (20 color reproductions) 10. 
. A Century or PHorocrapny (survey of great work, past 100 years) 10. 
. Brazit Burtps (Architectural Survey of last 25 years; 85 panels and 

photographs) 25. 
. A New American ARCHITECTURE (28 panels, 25 enlarged photo- 
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15. 
. Mopern American Hovusss (15 panels, 8 enlarged photographs). . 10. 
. “Tue LittLe GALLERY” (practical three-dimensional model)... . 5. 
. JoHN Roop (sculpture in wood, 10, and oil paintings, 7) 15. 
. Marina Nu ez DEL Prapo (21 large photographs of sculpture and 
five pastels) 10. 
. Davip Smita (30 large photographs of sculpture, two originals). . . 10. 
. ““Waat Makes Art?” (young people’s work paired with that of 
artists in color reproductions) 10. 
. MarspEn Hart ey (retrospective showing; 16 oils, framed) 25. 
. JACOB LAWRENCE: John Brown Series (22 gouaches, framed and 
glassed) 20.00 


* Estimate 


Note: Bookings may be made only by members for community showing for a two-week 
period. Preference is given to circuits arranged by state art chairmen. The cost includes 
the rental fee and the express charge from the last place of showing. In ordering please 
indicate choices by name, not number; give alternatives for subjects and dates pre- 
ferred, and write well ahead. A larger choice of exhibitions may be had by writing for 
the exhibition catalogues of the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.; the American Federation of Arts, 1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C.; and the Inter-American Office, National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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UNESCO Program in Action 


A city-wide program, whose theme is “so 
peoples may know peoples,” has been 
inaugurated by the Denver Branch inter- 
national relations group. With three hun- 
dred foreign students in local colleges, 
hospitals, and the reclamation service, the 
group chose to lead the way in educating 
Denver residents on vital international 
issues through direct contact with these 
students. 

A UNESCO program in action — and 
the only such program in the city — the 
branch project introduces the students to 
the community through open meetings, 
round table discussions, forums, radio 
programs, newspaper articles, dinners in 
private homes, parties and open house 
hospitality, and the radio. The students 
represent the Near and Far East, Europe, 
Australia, Latin America, and United 
States island dependencies. 

The branch has produced three radio 
programs for the United Nations and four 
programs at Christmas for a radio station 
in connection with this project. Mrs. 
Winifred Gordon, chairman of the inter- 
national relations group, also reports that 
fifteen Chinese students have been placed 
in homes or jobs, thus enabling them to 
finish their studies. 

Civic, educational, service, and private 
organizations have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the AAUW project. First, 
members of twenty or more such clubs 
were invited to branch open meetings; 
then, it was suggested that these organ- 
izations invite the students into their 
groups as guests or speakers. The AAUW 
branch also cooperates with local organi- 
zations in giving programs. 
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Among the programs sponsored in co- 
operation with other groups, or presented 
by AAUW, are a town meeting on “‘The 
International Students Look at the United 
Nations” and a gathering for guests and 
students from European countries to hear 
a New Zealander, who is with the U.N. 
secretariat at Lake Success, discuss gov- 
ernmental problems. Holiday dinners in 
private homes have also been arranged for 
the international students by AAUW. 
Thus, the branch is working to promote 
social and cultural relations between for- 
eign students and Denver residents. The 
size of the gatherings and the numerous 
clippings attest to the success of the 
project in furthering international under- 
standing. 


Good Books for Children 


The crusade to help children develop dis- 
crimination in their choice of books, 
comics, etc., has been taken up in many 
different ways among AAUW branches. 
In Abilene, Texas, the branch held a Book 
Fair to coincide with Children’s National 
Book Week. Children, as well as parents, 
helped to select the books exhibited. Most 
of the books were borrowed from collec- 
tions owned by children and ranged from 
dog stories and silk-bound miniatures to 
rare Japanese documents. The branch re- 
ports that the Book Fair “stimulated 
interest in reading, selection, and owning 
of books” and that it “‘touched through 
the children and their participation in the 
program a cross section of the community 
we could not otherwise have reached.” 

Book-mobiles are sponsored by branches 
in Chillon County, Alabama; College 
Park, Maryland; and Austin, Texas. Li- 
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brary extension and story hours are in- 
cluded in the activities of many branches, 
and some branches exhibit good books at 
all of their meetings. In Cushing, Okla- 
homa, through a joint project of the 
AAUW education group, the Library 
Board, and the Board of Education, a 
traveling book exhibit featured elemen- 
tary and junior high school books. 

A six-day community “blitz” was spon- 
sored in Morristown, New Jersey, in 
January for worthwhile children’s books. 
Instead of public burning of bad books, 
this effort demonstrated values in pro- 
moting good books. 

Lack of space prevents reporting the 
many other programs showing variety in 
approach in the crusade to bring better 
books to children and to improve chil- 
dren’s taste in reading. 

AAUW branches that have studied 
children’s books and have conducted 
projects in this area are in a key position 
to spearhead a community crusade. A 
complete brochure, outlining the Good 
Book Crusade, may be had by addressing 
a penny postcard to Comet Books, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
New York. 


Tulsa’s Kindergarten of the Air 


The AAUW-sponsored Kindergarten of 
the Air program celebrated its first birth- 
day in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in April. The 
fifteen-minute weekly broadcast, designed 
for preschool listeners in the Tulsa area, 
has been prepared by the branch child 
study group, in cooperation with local 
kindergarten teachers. Mothers are en- 
couraged to listen with their children in 
order to learn how to teach and play with 
them. 

The initial idea for the program came 
from the Childhood Education Associate, 
who had described the Kindergarten of 
the Air set-up in Australia and Canada in 
a JOURNAL article. The idea for a similar 
movement was mentioned to members of 
the child study group in the Tulsa 
Branch’s monthly bulletin. 


FROM THE BRANCHES 


Study group members were instrumen- 
tal in getting free radio time, securing 
permission to use published stories, writ- 
ing the scripts, and taking care of many 
details. As the program progressed, interest 
increased and branch funds were allotted 
for the use of the study group. More 
branch members began to write scripts 
and the Tulsa city schools began to co- 
operate, offering the use of books. 

A typical program contains both educa- 
tional and entertaining features, such as 
songs, stories, finger plays, poems, vocab- 
ulary builders, and handiwork suggestions 
or dramatic play suggestions for use later 
in the day. Books bought by the branch 
for use on the program are later given to 
the public library. 

The Tulsa program was entered in the 
thirteenth National Exhibition of Educa- 
tional Radio programs held in May at the 
Radio Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Tulsa Branch hopes this report of 
their success will encourage other branches 
to undertake a similar program. 


Arlington and the Legislative 
Program 


Living across the river from Washington, 
D. C., has made it possible for members of 
the Arlington, Virginia, Branch to take 
personal interest in legislative procedures 
and what takes place “‘on the Hill” — in 
Congress. Being able to vote, in contrast 
to the voteless District of Columbia mem- 
bers, has stimulated branch members’ in- 
terest in local and state as well as national 
politics, according to Mrs. Sarah Moment 
Eigen, chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

Keeping abreast of current legislative 
developments is a program in which all 
branch study groups participate. Here is 
how the Arlington Branch members have 
kept informed, and how they’ve made 
their representatives in government aware 
of their sentiments as individuals and as a 
group. 

Certain phases of the AAUW Legisla- 
tive Program were selected by the branch 
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Legislative Committee for consideration 
by the study groups. Senate and House 
committee hearings on bills pertaining to 
any of the AAUW subject-matter fields 
were attended by as many as four mem- 
bers, who reported to their study groups. 
The general membership were kept in- 
formed on current legislation through the 
monthly bulletins and through regular 
branch meetings. Action, following study, 
was taken by means of letters and per- 
sonal calls to Senators and Representa- 
tives as well as presentation of testimony 
at Congressional hearings. 

Among hearings closely followed by the 
branch during the past year were those on 
federal aid to education, displaced per- 
sons, reciprocal trade agreements, the 
European Recovery Program, and status 
of women. Testimony was presented at 
the hearing for repeal of the oleomar- 
garine tax. The branch also joined with 
other consumer groups in sending dele- 
gates to Senators requesting continuance 
of rent control. 

At the state level, the branch studied 
the Mitchell Commission report on social 
welfare laws in Virginia and discussed it 
with the local Welfare Board. Recom- 
mendations were then sent to the state 
delegates and senators. 

Locally, the branch is represented on 
the Civic Federation and the Community 
Council and Chest, and sends representa- 
tives to school board meetings as well as 
county board meetings when items of 
interest to the branch membership are to 
be discussed. As a result of interest in the 
school board, the Arlington Branch was 
active in the movement to have an elected 
rather than an appointed school board. 
Members attended the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals hearing when the legality 
of the elected board was challenged un- 
successfully by the defeated board. 

Later the branch joined with six other 
groups in securing a referendum for non- 
partisan election of the school and county 
boards, and a member was sent to the 
state capital to confer with the local 
representatives. 
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Results of such keen interest in com- 
munity affairs have been gratifying. 
Thirty branch members were selected by 
the school board to serve on advisory 
committees and four of the fourteen ad- 
visory committee chairmen are members 
of the Arlington Branch. 


Hampton Studies Local Taxation 


A study of basic tax structures and attend- 
ant local government problems was the vi- 
tal project undertaken by the Hampton, 
Virginia, Branch during its first year of 
organization. The aim of the branch has 
been to educate the community on the 
problems resulting from the several over- 
lapping local governments of the Penin- 
sula area. 

Following a period of study and in- 
vestigation, a program on “Local Taxa- 
tion — Puzzle or Challenge,” was _ pre- 
sented at the April branch meeting by the 
finance study group. A William and Mary 
College professor presented the general 
problems of taxation and the particular 
problems of the community. Local tax 
structure was discussed and suggestions 
were made on ways of making taxes more 
effective in combatting the rapidly rising 
cost of government. The study group dis- 
tributed information on city and county 
apportionment of the tax dollar and a 
chart showing the trends in city and 
county revenues and expenditures from 
1938 to 1946. 

In approaching this comprehensive 
community study, the group appraised the 
causes of local government problems, list- 
ing them as an intense expansion of popu- 
lation in recent years in a geographically 
isolated area; a peculiarly narrow employ- 
ment condition where the main source of 
income is government employment; the 
existence of several local governments, 
each of a different type and with over- 
lapping jurisdictions; and an unstable 
financial condition. As a result of these 
conditions, the group reports: 


. . . the populace, although all living within a 
few miles, is thoroughly confused by the vari- 













ous governmental methods and by the claims 


































ee and counter-claims resulting from various at- 
Dy tempts at annexation or consolidation. All such 
proposals are based on some particular finan- 
"YF cial advantage to one or the other types of 
d- government. We therefore thought that an 
TS — effort to clarify the financial situations existing 
in the communities on the Peninsula was of 
basic importance. 
s The plan of study, as carried on, in- 
at cluded: (1) study of such references as tax 
- and budget reports, “The Lower Penin- 
of sula Planning Commission Report,” Your 
+ Community, ete.; (2) consulting with local 
ne executive and finance officers; (3) main- 
oa taining a file of newspaper clippings on the 
in. | Progress of bills, and action taken on local 
bond issues, tax levies, increases in reve- 
in. | nue, state grants, etc.; and (4) discussion 
wid with an expert of basic tax structures, pos- 
aad sible sources of revenue, and the relation 
the | to state and local revenues. 
ary The finance study group report con- 
all cludes that “the program was unique be- 
aa cause of the very real need for its coverage 
ad and for the exceptionally qualified author- 
al ity available to present a complete study 
oa without prejudice.” 
sing 
7 New Ulm’s Wanda Gag Collection 
n 
d . Among the first hundred branch art reports 
and | '0be received by the Art Associate, reporting 
rom | “mmunity projects, study courses and 
classes in practicum in writing, painting 
sive | 2d design, theatre, and the dance, was the 
ithe | Yew Ulm, Minnesota, Branch record of 
list- | @hievement. New Ulm has a population of 
ypu- § 8743, and the AAUW branch has 31 mem- 
sally bers. The art project was reported by the 
loy- | branch as follows: 
ve of New Ulm is the birthplace of Wanda 
the | Gag, distinguished print-maker and 
ents, | writer, who died in 1946 at the age of 
ver- F fifty-three. Her autobiography, Growing 
able } Pains, told with wonderful feeling and 
hese | charm about her childhood and youth in 
New Ulm. She was the kind of artist who 
ada drew deeply on childhood experiences. 
"ol Lithographs like Grandma’s Kitchen, 
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Grandma’s Parlor, Uncle Frank’s Work- 
shop, The Forge, Spinning Wheel, Frank- 
lin Stove, Snowy Fields, and Lamplight, 
all came out of her Minnesota past. 

The New Ulm Branch has, with the aid 
of a newspaper fund of $468, purchased 
the Wanda Gag Collection of thirty 
lithographs, wood and linoleum cuts, a 
zinc plate, some of her tools, drawings, 
and her ten books. For the opening ex- 
hibition, many pictures of her as a child 
were found in the neighborhood, as were 
some of her water colors and drawings. 
A sister from St. Paul and an aunt from 
New Ulm came for the preview, and the 
seven hundred visitors included many 
from surrounding towns. 

The branch had the prints matted and 
covered with heavy cellophane. A con- 
tainer has been made, catalogues printed, 
and panels about Miss Gag’s life and work 
and about the processes of print-making 
have been prepared. The collection is in- 
sured (value $750) and at present is being 
rented within the state. 

Because of numerous questions, the 
public library is reinforcing its material 
on prints, and the New Ulm Journal has 
said editorially: 


As Miss Gag’s husband, Earl Humphries, 
wired, New Ulm now undoubtedly has the 
finest collection of her work to be found in the 
country. This is as it should be. Her work 
should be kept in her home city where she be- 
gan life, drew her early inspiration and over- 
came obstacles to begin her career. Wouldn’t 
it be a fine thing if we had a Wanda Gag Room 
at the library and museum where her work 
could be kept on display permanently? 


Young townspeople will read her books 
and study her prints, putting together a 
story which is still connected with their 
lives. The plan for circulating the collec- 
tion as a traveling exhibition will keep 
interest alive, and with additional library 
resources, local interest may expand in the 
entire field of print education. 

This project is of the New Ulm com- 
munity in its rarest aspect: one of its 


children. 
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Scholarship Survey, New Mexico 


The Tucumcari, New Mexico, Branch, in 
order to encourage outstanding students 
to continue their education, has issued a 
list of scholarships and loan funds avail- 
able to high school graduates in the state. 
The branch found thirty-four sources of 
such aid; the number of scholarships from 
each source ranges from one to twenty, 
with “a number” available in most cases. 

Directing students to the numerous 
existing sources of scholarship aid is a 
service that has frequently been given by 
branches and state divisions that are 
interested in encouraging students of 
ability to go on to college but do not want 
to divert financial contributions from the 
AAUW program of fellowships and inter- 
national grants. Their surveys confirm the 
findings of the AAUW leaders who 
launched the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund, — that a good deal of aid is offered 
to the undergraduate, but not much is 
available to the especially gifted woman 
who wishes to go on for advanced work. 


Community Resources for Youth 


An Inventory of Resources for Children and 
Youth of Easton, Pennsylvania, and Phil- 
lipsburg, New Jersey is the ninety-seven 
page mimeographed report issued by the 
AAUW branches of the two communities 
as a result of a joint study project. 

Used by several panels of the Easton 
Mayor’s Committee on Preventing Juve- 
nile Delinquency, the report has also been 
of use to other groups in their study of 
the Easton education structure. 

A Community Chest executive secre- 
tary analyzed the report at a public meet- 
ing, pointing out the glaring needs and 
overlapping of services — as revealed by 
the inventory — and suggesting possible 
corrective measures. Copies of the study 
were distributed among the various social 
agencies, schools, and public libraries in 
Easton and Phillipsburg, in an effort to 
awaken the public to the problems un- 
veiled by the report. 
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How did all this come about? It all be. 
gan when a group of AAUW members, 
upset over the tensions and demoraliza- 
tion about them, felt they could not criti- 
cize the leadership of others when they 
were not themselves informed as to what 
was happening in the community. A com- 
mittee was appointed, as a result, and a 
descriptive listing of the resources avail- 
able for children and youth was under. 
taken. The committee found the study 
guide Our Concern — Every Child, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
helpful in organizing the project. 

To get an over-all picture before recom. 
mending action was the aim, and the sup- 
port of the entire membership was en- 
listed in this project of self-education. The 
branch committee met with representa- 
tives of each study group, explaining the 
project and asking them to discuss it with 
their groups, with the understanding that 
each group might take over the work un- 
der one division; i.e., recreation, health, 
mental hygiene clinics and child guidance 
clinics, education facilities, public assist- 
ance and family service, legal aid and 
treatment of juvenile delinquents, and 
churches. 

The plan was presented to the members 
at a general meeting, following a favorable 
report from the study groups, and was ac- 
cepted. The original committee, chaired 
by Mrs. Esther T. Woodward, formerly 
of Phillipsburg and now of Westfield, 
New Jersey, became the steering com- 
mittee, meeting every six weeks during the 
winter and summer of 1946-47. Many 
members of both the Easton and Phillips 
burg branches helped to collect the ma- 
terial for the various sections of the report. 

The listing was not an evaluation in 
the sense that the branches made judg- 
ments or first-hand observations. The re- 
searchers asked executives for reports or 
use of reports on services given. 

Mrs. Edward P. Turnbach, president 
of the Easton, Pennsylvania, Branch, re 
ported in March that the committee is 
now planning to bring the inventory up 
to date. She also reported that some serv: 

























































































































































































wes ices have grown and a city-wide recreation 
_— program was established since the report 
“a was issued in July 1947. She wrote: 
hey . we felt that the inventory was particu- 
hat | larly valuable in that it contained information 
for both Phillipsburg and Easton, thus giving 
>M- F us a comparative study of agencies and,school 
d : systems in two states. 
ail- 
der- 
udy International Relations Study 
= An active study program of international 
| affairs is followed by the Bethesda-Chevy 
“a Chase, Maryland, Branch. The branch, 
sup. whose monthly meetings average an at- 
en. | tendance of 75 to 85 out of a total mem- 
The | bership of 140, undertook a school survey 
nta- | last year to determine how study of the 
the | United Nations was presented. In addi- 
vith | tion, the group studied the State Depart- 
that | ment and planned and presented a forum- 
un- | type discussion on the Marshall Plan. 
Ith, Recently, interest has been focused on 
ance 4 the U.N., ECA, and atomic energy prob- 
im lems, with emphasis on background, par- 
and | ticularly in the Palestine, China, Korea, 
and | 22d Indonesian problems. The group sec- 
retary reports that: 
ibers . many of our members have advanced de- 
‘able | grees in history and government and since 
sac-{ many of the husbands are in government, 
1ired | teaching, or other professional positions, our 
nerly | meetings have great value, for source material 
field, is so readily available from all these groups 
ost which are fairly representative of the Wash- 
ington area. The Legislative Committee keeps 
g the the branch as a whole up to date on any vital 
fany issues, Sessions on the Hill are attended and 
llips- reports brought back to the branch and to the 
| maf international relations group. 
a The refugee situation and what the 
vudg- branch and individual members can do to 
oa help has also been given attention. At 
ts or | Present, the branch is corresponding with 
| university women of Austria in hopes of 
+ dent finding how they live and what they need. 
b, te Participants in this correspondence plan 
ee is | (° tell the Austrian women about our 
-y Up lives and ways of action, using French in 
serv: | “'Tesponding and leaving the recipients 














a choice of French or practice in English 
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in replying. The branch also plans to send 
several CARE packages of needed fats. 

Though the group is only two years old, 
it has added much to the community and 
won a well earned place in its activities by 
promoting interest in both domestic and 
foreign affairs. 


Peoria Compiles Speakers File 


The Peoria, Illinois, Branch contribution 
to education and the community is a com- 
pilation of a speakers file which has been 
made available to various Peoria organiza- 
tions. 

Through a special committee, the 
branch is making it possible for schools 
and other groups to call upon AAUW 
members as speakers on specialized sub- 
jects or for counseling along professional 
lines. The committee canvassed branch 
members by means of a mimeographed 
letter asking them to volunteer their serv- 
ices, and to fill out a file card indicating 
training, experience, and special skills. 
The file card also called for such data as 
college degree, major and minor, occupa- 
tion, professional experience and com- 
munity service, special interests and hob- 
bies, and time and type of volunteer serv- 
ice the member preferred. For each mem- 
ber who spoke or gave counseling service, 
a second file card was kept by the com- 
mittee, indicating the type of job and 
date, the organization requesting the 
AAUW service, and remarks. 

In making the service known to the 
community, the committee addressed let- 
ters to school principals and various or- 
ganization presidents. In offering the 
AAUW service to the community, the 
committee wrote: 


Because of the demand for speakers and for 
professional people, the AAUW has organized 
a placement committee who will make it pos- 
sible for other groups to call upon us. 

We have members who are well versed in 
the United Nations, others who have made a 
thorough study of atomic energy, and some 
who have had experience in child and youth 
guidance. We have people who have had tech- 
nical training and have followed careers in such 
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fields as psychology, nutrition, library sci- 
ences, etc. Many AAUW members have spe- 
cialized skills in music, painting, literature, 
language, and dramatics. Some would be able 
to present informative lectures . . . often il- 
lustrating with slides and films. 


Mrs. Glenn M. Belcke, Service Commit- 
tee chairman, has pointed out that the 
AAUW service is not a duplication of the 
activities of the Central Volunteer Bu- 
reau of the Community Chest, but rather 
a supplement. 


Abilene Studies Community Needs 


A survey of social needs and community 
resources in Abilene, Texas, undertaken 
by the Social Studies Committee of the 
Oscar H. Cooper Branch of -AAUW, has 
resulted in action on numerous recommen- 
dations. The problem, as the committee 
saw it, was how to obtain better facilities 
for minority groups, observation of civil 
rights for all citizens, and adequate edu- 
cational, recreational, and public service 
facilities for all citizens. 

The survey took six months. Upon 
completion, the group had the report 
printed and copies distributed to all city 
and school officials, to local colleges, and 
to various interested citizens. The survey 
has been planned as a continuing project, 
with additional work scheduled on the 
library, on juvenile delinquency, and on 
city departments not covered in this survey. 

Among the recommendations presented 
to the City Commission on steps to meet 
Abilene’s social needs are the following: 


City Plan: New projects, improvements, etc., 
should be submitted to the City Plan Com- 
mission for review and comparison before being 
presented to the City Commission. 


Carnegie Library: A minimum annual budget 
of $25,000, as contrasted with the existing 
$16,000 budget; establishment of a library 
station in the Negro community; and opening 
the Carnegie Library to Negroes. 
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Juvenile Delinquency: In addition to a munici. 
pal swimming pool, more parks and playing 
fields. 

Parks and Public Recreation: Provision of an 
office or headquarters for the Park Depart. 
ment board and staff, and the building of a 
municipal auditorium or community house or 
repairing the Fair Park Auditorium for that 
purpose; building tennis courts at the city 
schools for students; installing playground 
equipment at the Negro school; permitting us 
of city school grounds for recreation on a year. 
round basis; and providing adequate funds for 
worthwhile park development and a recreation 
program. 

Cemeteries: The purchase of more land by the 
city for burial spaces; repairing and beautify. 
ing the cemeteries, etc. 


The committee also surveyed and 
described facilities of the public schools 
and other institutions of learning. 

Results achieved on the basis of the sur- 
vey were manifold, and newspaper pub- 
licity and the public interest that was 
aroused were rewarding to the AAUW 
group. Among achievements of which the 
branch is justly proud is that the AAUW, 
together with the Good Government 
Association — which it organized — and 
the Chamber of Commerce, petitioned the 
City Commission and succeeded in re 
viving the City Plan adopted in 1946 and 
then forgotten, and in having the city ap 
point a permanent City Plan Commission, 
which now meets monthly to study pro 
posed city improvements. News stories, 
editorials, and the presentation of one of 
the engineers who drew up the plan ats 
social studies meeting of the branch are 
credited with crystallizing public senti- 
ment for the plan. 

Space prohibits mention of all the im- 
provements and action taken. This proj 
ect will be among others selected to be 
exhibited at the Social Studies special 
interest session at the Seattle Conver 
tion. Other exhibits at this session will i- 
clude branch programs on minority prob 
lems and consumer interests as well 4 
community surveys. 
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i Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “ A Living Link in 
§ History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam...""Trees, Shrubs and 


Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,”’ by Willis L. Jepson... “The Story 
Told by, a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz... ‘Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
Ww. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 









Established 1925 


MARGUERITE TUTTLE 


Consultant on Schools and Camps 


for parents who want the best in education for 
their children. Each inquiry, whether for a 
private school or camp or a junior college, is 
given my personal attention. Please phone or 





BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


A Specialized Bureau of Children’s Theatre 
MARIONETTES SHOW PARTY 


and BALLET MINIATURES—a new and fine feature for 
children in ballet in the true tradition 


2405 Times Building, New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


If you live far from art centers and 
DESIRE PAINTINGS write 


B. STURTEVANT GARDNER, M.A, 
Woodstock, New York 
Member AAUW. Send color scheme. State size, 
medium, subject, style. 


YEAR’*ROUND MONEY-MAKER 
FOR YOUR TREASURY 


SELLS ON SIGHT e NOT YET IN STORES 


Amazing, patented indoor drying line for hosiery, lingerie, 
baby clothes and other bathroom laundry. Instantly at- 
tached to faucets etc., up to 8 ft. apart. Grips garments 


WITHOUT CLOTHESPINS 


Always taut. Can't snag! Protects your nylons. Neat, com- 
pact package. Perfect bridge prizes and gift for showers and 
other occasions. Handy travel accessory. Send $1 (retail 








price) for postpaid sample. Deductible from first dozen 
order or rcturnable for full refund. Club profits up to 100%. 


FLEXO-LINE COMPANY e¢ SIDNEY 3, OHIO 


write for information or an appointment. 
(Member A.A.U.W.) 


28 West 44th St., 
















New York 18 LO 3-0591 





AAUW members: 


Please send notice of change of address to 
American Association of University Women 
1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 


CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE ana 


CLASSIC THEATRE 
PRODUCTIONS 
26th Season 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


CINDERELLA — POCAHONTAS — THE FIVE LITTLE 
PEPPERS — MARCO POLO — DICK WHITTINGTON 
THE NUREMBERG STOVE 


Children learn ethics, discrimination in entertainment, speech and manners 
through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the cultural life of your 
community and contributes liberally to your funds. 


FOR ADULTS 


MACBETH — THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


These sincere, understandable, beautifully costumed productions are 
winning enthusiastic endorsement everywhere. Full evening entertain- 
ment. Write for A.A. . comments. Your community will thank you for 
bringing these delightful plays to it. 


For dates and terms write 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


MFORD PRESS 
‘CORD. N.H 
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